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POLICY 





Five-way protection with CTA-approved 


FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE 


may cost you no more than partial coverage! 


YOU GET all five basic home coverages in this con- 
venient policy, yet your cost may be no more than 
you are now paying for only two or three! 


FOR EXAMPLE:—The average CTA home owner has $10,000 
fire insurance on his dwelling and $3,500 fire coverage on con- 
tents, for which he pays a 3-year premium of $85. A comparable 
CTA-approved package policy would provide him with the same 
$10,000 fire insurance on dwelling, plus an extra $500 on contents, 
and also liberal amounts of the other three coverages described 
on this page. Premium value of this complete package, on a 
separate policy basis at standard rates, is at least $137.50. But his 
estimated net cost, based on $110 initial premium less $22 prob- 
able dividend at policy expiration, would be only $88—or just 
$3 more than the $85 average price he is currently paying for 
the two first-named fire coverages, alone! 


To obtain your costs for five-way “package” protec- 
tion, merely fill in and mail the reply form. 


SEND NOW — DON’T WAIT!! Even if your dwelling policy 
does not expire soon, mail coupon NOW for advance 
quote giving you ample time to compare costs. Be 
sure to insert date your present 
fire policy expires. 




































FIRE — DWELLING 
Fire, lightning, remo :al, 
windstorm, hail, explo on, 
riot, aircraft damage, on. 
owned vehicle damage, sn oke 
damage, and other usua ex. 
tended coverages. 


FIRE — CONTENTS 


All dwelling coverages. as 
above for your personal prop. 
erty anywhere in the world, 
including furniture, sil ver. 
ware, glassware, clothing, 
luggage, cameras, sports 
equipment, appliances. Also 
jewelry, furs, cash. 


THEFT: HOME & AWAY 


Burglary, robbery, theft (in- 
cluding from unattended 
locked automobile), and 
larceny. Also damage to 
dwelling or contents caused 
by theft or attempted theft. 


PERSONAL LIABILITY 


Accidents on and off prem- 
ises for which you are liable, 
including injuries caused by 
pets, children, or sports. 
Also payments of resulting 
medical expenses. 


GLASS BREAKAGE 


Insures your home against 
glass breakage from any 
cause, including earthquakes. 
Covers windows, glass doors, 
transoms. Does not include 
mirrors, except where built 
in. Limit $50 per occurrence. 
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Here’s the one desk 
that eliminates 
all size problems! 


. . » GRADE 7 THROUGH COLLEGE 












Surveys show that the average size of students stays 
about constant. They also show an increasing number of 
larger students in secondary schools. Our No. 445 
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( 
Desk is a practical answer to this problem. Developed ae 
through extensive research, and consultation with ‘ 
— : ASS( 
educators, this is the one desk that meets the physical, 
psychological, and curricular needs of all students prol 
— “big,” “normal,” and “small.” tion 
base 
mis 
assé 
American Seating No. 445 Desk is pol: 
functionally designed for student com- the 
fort, proper posture. Pylon-type con- 
struction provides free footroom, permits tol 
unobstructed body movement; generous 
space between chair and writing surface. 
Cradleform seat swivels on silent b 
nylon bearings for easy, one-motion entry A 
and exit. Lower rail on deep-curved te 
seat-back is self-conforming to all stu- 
dents’ backs; offset back-brace gives extra ( 
hip room. Non-trash-collecting platform 
offers ample book-storage space. : 
rn € 
The sloped desk top—of Amerex 
high-pressure-type plastic, or of lac- 
quered plywood — measures 16” x 23”. : 
And desk heights may be varied — 27”, 
28”, 29”, or 30”. Write for folder fully 
describing the design, construction, and 
“a. ‘ 
adaptability of the modern No. 445 
Desk — today! 
701 Bayshore Blvd:, Sun Francisce 24 ‘ 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles, 3 f 
( 
School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEN D F 0 R OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods I 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks \ 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies ; 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers ] 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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HE California Teachers Association, in this issue 


of the Journal, releases its first official statement 
of educational policy. For nearly a century, the 
Association has acted vigorously on all sorts of 
problems but has never stated officially the educa- 
tional credo upon which its program has been 
based. The California Teachers Association Com- 
mission on Educational Policy was established to 
assess professional attitudes and to recommend 
policies which would express clearly and forcefully 
the opinion of the Association about basic educa- 
tional issues. 


The members of the Commission are: Mrs. Howardine G. 
Hoffman, chairman, Director of Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles county schools; Nicholas Bondoc, high school 
teacher, Fresno; Dr. William A. Brownell, dean, School of 
Education, University of California at Berkeley; Mrs. Clara 
Carter, general supervisor, kindergarten and primary, Sacra- 
mento City Schools; Everett Chaffee, assistant superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles City Schools; Miss Isabel Chapin, junior 
high school training teacher, Los Angeles city schools; Dr. 
Jay D. Conner, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Education; Mrs. Lyylie Gleeten, 
upper elementary teacher, La Canada elementary school 
district; Mrs. Thelma Gomez, elementary principal, Tulare 
city schools; Guy Jaggard, teacher, Bakersfield College; Dr. 
Charles Timpany, Assistant Superintendent and Coordina- 
tor of Curriculum, Santa Clara county schools; Miss Louise 
Weller, elementary principal, San Diego city schools; Dr. 
John Whinnery, superintendent, Montebello unified school 


district. 


“We Hold These Truths . . .,” adopted by the State 
Council of Education on December 10, 1955, is a 
platform for public education in California. The 
Commission hoped that this declaration of profes- 
sional faith would be short and simple enough to be 
read easily and still profound enough to be the basis 
upon which subsequent statements on particular 


issues could be based. Much of it is so obvious that 
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The Association Adopts 
A Statement on 


Educational Policy 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
CTA Executive Secretary and Secretary of the 


Commission on Educational Policy 


State University of lowe 
LIBRARIES 






one is apt to accept it without thought of its tremen- 
dous implications. On the other hand, certain parts 
of it express points upon which thoughtful men 
have differed for centuries. 


The thinking of the profession is not static but 
dynamic. Therefore, this statement, good as it is, 
must not be considered as finished and inflexible. 
It undoubtedly will be adjusted with changing con- 
ditions and continued use. 


The Commission studied every major pronounce- 
ment on policy released by responsible educational 
agencies in recent years. These were analyzed 
carefully. They were compared for their common 
elements and checked against professional writings 
in the field. The Commission then agreed on the 
elements to be covered and assigned responsibility 
for actually preparing the first draft. The material 
was written and rewritten many times. Every draft 
was checked carefully with representative members 
of the profession. In November it was submitted 
to the profession in tentative form for study and 
comment. Nearly two hundred responses sug- 
gested specific changes or additions. These were 
analyzed by the Commission and a final editing was 
made before action by the Council. 


The fact that there was discussion and argument 
in the Council on some parts of the statement is 
not alarming. Rather it is a real tribute to the 
Commission that there was general acceptance of 
so much of it. In my opinion this is the most suc- 
cinct and understandable statement of basic edu- 
cational philosophy available in our professional 
literature. I am proud it bears the name of the 
California Teachers Association. 


(The Statement is published in full on pages 20-21) 
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A thrilling documentary film on 
the creation of the Grand Canyon 


Here, in 28 breathtaking minutes, the story of the 
Grand Canyon virtually unfolds before your eyes. 

Through the magnificence of vivid color photo- 
graphy, you'll trace the history of the Earth from 
its long-ago beginning to the present...from a 
seething cauldron of fire three billion years ago to 
the tranquility that today marks the majestic 
Grand Canyon. 

Pre-historic eras, with all their chaos and tur- 
bulence seemingly come to life in a presentation 
so real, it’s as though cameramen were on the spot 
filming the Earth as it revolved on its fathomless 
course through time. 

This thrilling documentary, a non-commercial 
educational film, is now available for classroom 
showings. To secure a print of “In the Beginning” for 
your history, geography or science courses, write 
to the Modern Talking Picture office nearest you. 


Modern Talking Picture Modern Talking Picture Service 
Service, Inc. c/o Hillam’s 16MM Pictures 
2400 West 7th St. 54 Post Office Place 

Los Angeles 57, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah 


Frank Church Films Rarig Motion Picture Company 
6117 Grove St. 5514 University Way 
Oakland 9, Calif. Seattle 5, Wash. 


“We pay our highest tribute to the writer, pro- 
ducer, technical directors, photographers and to 
General Petroleum Corporation for giving to the 
public this masterpiece of entertainment and 
education’ 


Southern California 
Motion Picture Council 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
A Flying Red Horse Company 
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CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Announces 


ROBERT J. DARLING 


as 
guidance 
and 
evaluation 
consultant 


We are pleased to report the association of Dr. Robert J. Darling with our company as Guidance 
and Evaluation Consultant. In this capacity he will assist Dr. Joseph T. Hanson, Area Director of 
Professional Service, in providing without charge professional consultative service to schools and 
colleges on problems and programs regarding evaluation and guidance. Dr. Darling has a varied 
and extensive professional background in education. He has served as a public school teacher as 
well as faculty member of Michigan State College. Most recently he was Supervisor of Guidance 
Services for the state of Delaware. Dr. Darling received his Ph.D. from New York University. Both 
Dr. Darling and Dr. Hanson are at your service to render professional help for anyone concerned 
with guiding the education and adjustment of children, youth, and adults. 


request for professional service: 


ROBERT J. DARLING 


10382 South Stelling Road 
Cupertino, California 
Telephone: AXminister 6-6127 


€& CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


5916 HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD ° LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 
NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA @ MADISON, WISCONSIN @ DALLAS, TEXAS 


Publishers of Standardized Diagnostic Tests of Achievement, 
Aptitude, Intelligence, Interest, and Personality Adjustment 
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Mrs. Howardine Hoffman of Los Angeles, chairman of the CTA Commission on 


Educational Policy, introduced the historic “We Hold These Truths .. .” at the 
session of the State Council of Education. (The Statement is printed in full on 
pages 20-21.) Insert at left shows Dr. John Lester Buford of Illinois, NEA presi- 
dent, who addressed the Council. CTA President Robert Gillingham at right. 


Council Adopts Policy Statement 


AKING educational history, “We 

Hold These Truths . . .”, a 1300 
word statement defining responsibilities 
of the public school, was adcpted by 
the State Council of Education at its 
meeting in Los Angeles December 10. 

Mrs. Howardine Hoffman, chairman 
of the CTA Commission on Educational 
Policy, presented the statement after 
almost a year of study, discussion, 
drafting, and redrafting by the Com- 
mission. The 14 members of the 
Commission had sought the advice and 
counsel of dozens of experts during the 
drafting. 

Although there was prolonged debate 
on the floor about wording of the first 
sentence, the statement was approved 
by the Council in the form in which it 
‘vas presented. 

(Full text of “We 

Truths . . 


Hold These 
” is on pages 20 and 21 of 
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this edition and additional reprints 
will be available for posting and wider 
distribution.) 


Court Evidence 


Of almost equal importance was the 
Council’s adoption of policies and pro- 
cedures proposed by the Personnel 
Standards Commission to carry out the 
provisions of a new law identified as 
Chapter 1100. To remain subject to 
the requirements of experience, the 
outline is a preliminary guide to intro- 
duction of panel findings as evidence in 
court hearings on professional conduct, 
competence, or fitness in dismissal cases 
involving permanent teachers, 

Standards for professional conduct 
will be based on the Code of Ethics of 
California Teachers. Standards of com- 
petence will be based on Teacher Edu- 
cation Commission studies and _ the 


publication Measure of a Good Teacher 
will be a temporary guide. Mental 
unfitness will be judged only in terms 
of the effect of specific behavior on 
children, not in terms of degree of 
mental] illness. 

Procedures were outlined covering 
the acceptance of cases, the appoint- 
ment of panels, the conduct of studies, 
and preparation and review of reports. 
The selection of members of the master 
panel, as well as their training, was a 
subject of detailed study. 

Miriam Spreng, chairman of the 
Personnel Standards Commission, made 
the report, which included a summary 
of projects completed, described studies 
now under way on personnel morale 
and administrator ethics. 


Bylaws Amended 
The Council adopted a legal pro- 









cedure required of non-profit corpora- 
tions in order to eliminate the issuance 
of stock ownership certificates. It was 
Section 3 added to Article I of the CTA 
bylaws. 

Two proposals which would have 
limited membership on the State Coun- 
cil failed, however, when the Council 
moved to refer the proposals to study 
by Sections before final action is taken. 
One proposal would have limited mem- 
bership to 351 including 51 ex-officio 
members; the other would have made 
a limit of 327 including 27 ex-officio 
members. In both cases elected mem- 
bership would be limited to 300 on a 
proportional basis. The Board of Direc- 
tors had proposed the action last April, 
»rimarily because of growing costs of 
participation in the semi-annual meet- 
ings. Council membership in four years 
grew from 217 to 284. 


Policy Task Cited 

Mrs. Hoffman, in presenting the re- 
port of the Educational Policy Commis- 
sion, said that the Commission plans to 
prepare a statement on the teaching of 
controversial issues and has begun work 
on a study of exceptionally intelligent 
children, the fundamental program of 
the public school, and teacher load. 


Publications Noted 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, with Chairman Myrtle Gustafson 
reporting, made substantial progress on 
studies of teacher education, accredita- 
tion, certification, and selective recruit- 
ment of teachers. Publications include 
“A Great Profession Comes of Age,” an 
analysis and refutation of criticisms of 
teacher education; “Teacher Education 
Projects in California,” a description of 
projects carried on at five institutions; 
and “Toward Professional Maturity,” a 
description of professional status and 
obligations. 

A revision of the credential structure 
in California, in cooperation with a 
committee appointed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction, is 
one of the important projects of the 
Commission. 

Publication of “Careers in Education” 
and joint sponsorship of five recruitment 
clinics were contributions in the field of 
recruitment, 


The Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion, a representative Council group, 
presented a recommendation that a 
handbook outlining available scholar- 
ships for high school and junior college 
graduates in California be prepared to 


suplement the NEA-TEPS bulletin. 


Reaffirming its objection to the 
“escape hatch” which permits county 
boards of education to petition the 


Commission of Credentials for a waiver 
of provisional credential requirements, 
the Council approved a committee rec- 
ommendation that the “below minimum 
standard” provision be outlawed next 
July. 

A tentative statement of policy de- 
scribing the cooperative function and 
purposes of accreditation was proposed 
by the committee and approved by the 
Council. 


Values to Live By 


Sarah Carter, chairman of the Moral 
and Spiritual Values Committee, intro- 
duced to the Council the CTA-published 
booklet “Values to Live By,” a guide for 
local associations and faculty interest 
groups in the field of moral and spiritual 
values. 

She stated that a kit of materials will 
be available for local associations and 
added that the extensive studies of the 
committee would be described in a 
forthcoming article for CTA Journal. 


Bulletins and other aids to local youth 
activities committees will be issued in a 
series this year, according to Ruby 
Cruickshank, reporting for the CTA 
Committee on Youth Activities and 
Welfare. Four Sections now have com- 
mittees working in this field of interest, 
she said. 


Urge UNESCO Study 

A booklet of information for Ameri- 
can teachers going on exchange is being 
prepared by the International Relations 
committee, according to Jane Jensen, 
chairman. Similar orientation for foreign 
teachers now teaching in this state is 
being studied. She reported to the 
Council that letters had been sent to 
district superintendents and presidents 
of boards of education requesting them 
to set up policies on teaching about 
United Nations and its agencies. 


Dues and Services Studied 

Studying the dues and services of the 
National Education Association, the 
NEA Relations Commission expects to 
find answers to four major questions in 
time to present suggestions at a Western 
States meeting in Salt Lake City Janu- 
ary 25-26. Mrs. Mary Jo Tregilgas, 
chairman of the commission, reported 
that California will not have a head- 
quarters room at the NEA convention 
to be held in Portland, Oregon, next 
July, but will use the facilities of the 
state delegates’ meeting room. 





The Council approved the commis- 
sion’s endorsement of the candidacy of 
Martha A. Shull of Oregon for the office 
of president of NEA. 

Andrew Hardin, reporting for the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
described numerous achievements of 
the past year, including conferences, 
publications, and special projects. 


Small District Survey 

A survey of districts under 850 ada 
regarding tenure (described in another 
article in this edition of CTA Journal) 
was described by Jennie Sessions, chair- 
man of the Tenure committee. 

The Tenure committee also aided in 
studies of implementation of Chapter 
1100 of 1955 legislative acts, which 
provides for expert testimony in cases 
of dismissal of a permanent teacher. 
The chairman pointed out that the new 
law is unique in that it recognizes the 
teaching profession for the first time as 
competent to give such testimony in 
courts of law. 


Retirement Poll 

A member poll of all chartered chap- 
ters and local associations will be 
conducted this spring to determine 
opinion on three alternatives suggested 
by the CTA Retirement committee. 
J. Allen Hodges, chairman of the com- 
mittee, listed the issues as: 

1. Oppose changing the retirement law 
as effective July 1, 1956. 

2. Endorse social security (OASI) cov- 
erage by the “complete primary benefit 
off-set” method, under which members’ 
contributions and retirement benefits un- 
der the state retirement system are un- 
changed, and with any savings or costs to 
accrue to or be borne by the state. 

3. Endorse survivors’ benefits under the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System, similar 
to such benefits provided under social se- 
curity, in addition ot unchanged benefits 
under the new retirement law, but at no 
additional cost to the employee, said costs 
to be borne by the state. 

The Council approved a recommen- 
dation of the Retirement committee 
which will require CTA _ legislative 
advocates to seek the inclusion of retire- 
ment financing in the 1956 call for 
special session of the legislature and to 
support legislation which might result 
in placing a maximum special tax rate, 
now required of districts in support of 
the three per cent payroll levy, 


Los Angeles System 

The Council also approved the prin- 
ciple of preserving district contributions 
in a fund for the benefit of district 


(Continued to page 36) 
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IN A NUTSHELL 





1. We must provide for all a full 
opportunity for a free public educa- 
tion regardless of physical, intellec- 
tual, social, or emotional difference, 
or of race, creed or religion. 








2. All schools are not adequately 
organized to accomplish the goals 
we have agreed upon for education. 









3. Under present plans and time 
limitations, it is virtually impossible 
for most of the states to meet school 
building needs. 


4. To get and maintain good 
teachers, we must pay them well, 
increase their prestige and standing, 
absorb them into the community, 
but never lower our standards. 













5. We must eliminate or reduce to 
a minimum the inefficient and in- 








mentary and secondary fields. 






6. Education, as an American 
heritage, is a public enterprise and 
has a responsibility, basic to democ- 
racy, which requires active concern 
of the public. 








































How Can We Get 
Enough Good Teachers 
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OUR GOALS ARE SET 


White House Conference on Education 


and objectives of the Nation’s schools 





effective school districts in both ele- - 





How Cen We Finance 
Our Schools — Build and 
Operate Them? 


brings public attention to the problems 


thet education underwent its 
most rigid and thorough critique at 
the White House Conference, and 
emerged therefrom richer, stronger, 
better appreciated—and, for the first 
time, with a definite road-map with 
which to chart its journey into the 
future. 

It was a thrilling, awe-inspiring spec- 
tucle to see 2,000 Americans, two-thirds 
of them lay persons, devoting days and 
nights to a careful scanning and analysis 
of the factor which, it is quite generally 
agreed, has contributed most to the 
progress, prosperity and productivity of 
this America, this land of ours. 


The film address by the President of 
the United States set the theme for the 
and though Mr. 
Eisenhower was 80 miles away in Get- 
tysburg, he must have sensed _ the 
warmth of the greeting of the dele- 
cates and observers who crowded 
Sheraton Hall to the rafters that eve- 


ning. 


convention, even 


Strong Federal Position 

It was Vice-President Richard Nixon 
(of California) who went further than 
any administration spokesman ever had 


What Are Our School 
- Building Needs? 

















J L. (Roy) Rosenberg 


Mr. Rosenberg is editor and co-publisher 
of the Sacramento Union and a member of 
the CTA Advisory Panel on Public Rela- 
tions. He was one of the 98 delegates ap- 
pointed by Governor Knight to represent 
California at the White House Conference 
on Education held November 28 to Decem- 
ber 1 at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C. As an ace reporter, he recorded 
his impressions below exclusiveiy for CTA 
Jourza!. 





cone before, when he stated without 
qualification that “some additional 
Federal activity and responsibility is 
inevitable and necessary in the field of 
education.” Mr. Nixon emphasized that 
education to be great, must be free and 
that although national security has a 
tremendous stake in our educational 
system, we should never make the mis- 
take of failing to place proper emphasis 
on the humanities at a time when, in 
order to insure our survival, we must 
necessarily increase our emphasis on the 
technical subjects. He urged the study- 
ing and discussing of ideas we do not 
like as well as those we do, and men- 









Six major questions 
demanded the scrutiny 


of representative 





citizens at the 





national capitol... 
questions on which we 
shall find answers 


in the years ahead. 















tioned specifically the opportunity for 
students in our schools to learn about 
Communism. 


More than 300 reporters, represent- 
ing newspapers, press associations, ra- 
dio, television and magazines, reported 
the conference for their media. In 
addition, there were fully 300 “observ- 
ers” representing groups, agencies, and 
foreign governments. During the pe- 
riods of the discussions, there were 
reporters or observers from time to 
time at every table, and chance remarks 
were frequently reported to the world. 


It Was a Busy Session 

Except for a Wednesday evening 
California dinner party at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, and a Thursday afternoon 
session at the National Gallery of Art, 
there was no time for sight-seeing. Most 
participants worked from early morning 
until late at night, taking out only 
for meals. Both the California party, 
which was attended by 126 persons, 
and the Art Gallery receptions, were 
honored by the presence of Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Members of the President’s cabinet 
at the opening session included Secre- 
taries Ezra Taft Benson of Agriculture, 
Douglas McKay of Interior, and Marion 
Folsom of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Prominent speakers included Samuel 
William Brownell, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; President James 
R. Killian, Jr., of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Publisher Roy E. 
Larsen of Time, Life and Fortune; Mrs. 
Ethel G. Brown (of California), presi- 
dent of the National Congress ot Par- 
ents and Teachers, and Mr. Folsom. 


Two efforts were made to offer reso- 
lutions to the conference, but Neil H. 
McElroy, conference chairman, ruled 
them out of order. One was by a 
resident of the District of Columbia, 
and the other came from Nevada. Mr. 
McElroy explained patiently that each 
participant had been informed in ad- 
vance, in writing, that the conference 
would not devote itself to resolutions 
or vote-taking from the floor. 


McElroy and Pace Applauded 

This failure to provide for pro- and 
con- discussion from the floor was made 
the subject of some slight criticism in 
one of the Washington newspapers, but 
it was quite generally agreed that the 
conference was a great tribute to the 
ingenuity, planning and leadership of 
Mr. McElroy. At an unrehearsed mo- 
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THE CONFERENCE 
RECOMMENDED: 


Federal aid for all states needing 
it, without federal interference or 
control . . . no aid, direct or indirect, 
for private or parochial schools .. . 
consolidation of districts looking to- 
ward elimination of one-room schools 
. . « development of physical and 
mental health . . . revision of obso- 
lete school building codes . . . ease 
restrictions on borrowing . . . keep 
the public constantly informed. 


ment, he was given a standing ovation 
by participants and observers. Mr. 
Clint Pace, conference director, came 
in for generous praise, also for the 
smoothness of the vast undertaking. 

In spite of openly expressed fear 
that the conference was to be subjected 
to great pressure for or against some 
phase of education, there was a total 
absence of such pressure, as each indi- 
vidual participant will testify. The 
results of the discussion were opinions 
free of bias or prejudice, obtained and 
expressed in a democratic manner. 

Virtually everyone is agreed that 
education will reap great benefits from 
this conference in the months and years 
ahead, and there was a clamor that such 
little White House Conferences be con- 
tinued on the state and county levels, 
and that they be renewed from time 
to time on the national level. 


The Vice-President of the United 
States told this reporter that the ad- 
ministration was intensely interested in 
the conference, and intended to be 
guided by its deliberations and by its 
conclusions. 


Director Pace told this reporter the 
California Governor’s Conference on 
Education, held in Sacramento a month 
before the White House Conference, 
was the foremost in the nation, both in 
attendance and achievement. This was 
planned by Gardiner Johnson, and co- 
ordinated by Dr. Harold Roberts of 
Sacramento State College. 


Most participants agree that the 
White House Conference was a memo- 
rable occasion, and that it was a rich 
privilege for each to be permitted to 
share in such a_ history-making con- 
clave. Each is richer for his participa- 
tion for, in the words of the chairman, 
each had the rare opportunity to speak 
his mind directly to the President of the 
United States. 


= J ournal of 
— os 


Study of Gifted Boys 
Described in CTA Publication 


With our increasing interest in edu- 
cation of the bright child, we shall 
want to be aware of the traits of tem- 
perament in gifted children. Over 1300 
bright high school senior boys in the 
Los Angeles schools tested for tempera- 
mental traits showed some interesting 
tendencies with regard to the occupa- 
tions of their father and their socio. 
economic position. 

Gifted boys from managerial or cleri- 
cal occupation homes showed more 
restraint than did non-gifted boys from 
similar homes. Boys from semi-skilled 
or skilled occupation homes showed 
more masculinity than did average 
ability boys from like homes. When 
gifted boys were compared with ordi- 
nary boys without regard to father’s 
occupation, the former were found to 
show more thoughtfulness, restraint, 
ascendance, emotional stability, objec- 
tivity, masculinity, and general ability. 

The Los Angeles study indicated that 
the previously found superiority of the 
bright boys with reference to tempera- 
ment shows much more from the socio- 
economic level at which they are found 
than from any other difference in gifted 
children as such. When socio-economic 
background is taken into account, rela- 
tively few significant temperament dif- 
ferences are found between the gifted 
and other children. When the parent 
background of these children is disre- 
garded, there seem to be differences in 
seven of ten areas of temperament dis- 
crimination, in all seven of which the 
gifted boy has higher scores. There 
were no significant differences between 
the two in traits of sociability, friendli- 
ness, and cooperation. 

The study shows that for failure to 
keep constant the socio-economic back- 
ground in making comparisons of the 
temperament of gifted and other chil- 
dren, misleading assumptions about the 
superior adjustment of the gifted may 
be made. Is the alleged multiple tem- 
perament superiority of the gifted child 
merely descriptive of children from 
upper socio-economic levels? 

—K.R.B. 


Bonsall and Stefflre, “The Temperament of 
Gifted Children.” California Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (Sept., 1955), pp 162-165. 
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A BLONDE, handsome boy romped 
with his classmates in the play 
yard at Baker Street School in Sumner. 
Eight years old, Earl was strong and 
cheerful, a leader among his third grade 
playmates and a peacemaker when 
necessary. The school bell rang, and 
Earl joined the other children in line 
before Miss Gardett marched them back 
into the classroom. 

Firm-jawed Miss Gardett was tall and 
twenty-three, a “country girl” who had 
a winning way with people and an easy 
adaptability to the life of Sumner, a 
sprawling, dusty railroad town in Kern 
county. Some of the children in her 
third-grade class at Baker Street were 
the sons and daughters of Basque sheep- 
men, but many, like Earl, came from 
the families of railroad men. 

This was Miss Gardett’s fourth schoo] 
and her fifth year of teaching. Here 
she taught only the third, fourth and 
fifth grades; at her first three country 
schools she had worked with classes 
combining first through eighth grades. 
She found life in this fast-growing 
frontier town exciting, much better 
than the converted smoke-house in the 
wilderness where she first stepped be- 
fore a dozen young charges, a teacher 
at 18. 
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This is the story of Millie Gardett 
Munsey, who taught for 50 years in the 
schools of Kern County . . . and of one 
of her young students, a blonde boy 
named Earl Warren. 

Millie loved children. She watched 
little Earl with increasing affection be- 
cause all the children in the class liked 
him and he showed traits of leadership. 
She noted that he always did what he 
thought was right and that “even at 
eight years of age, his moral judgment 
was sharpened.” A small but sturdy 
child, Earl had good manners, a pleas- 
ant voice, and a directness which 
implied truthfulness. Millie had no 
premonition that Earl was destined for 
greatness; she was content that he 
embodied the traits of a model student. 


An Unforeseen Future 

She did not know, of course, that 
Earl Warren would be three times 
elected governor of California and that 
he would become Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. More 
than 54 years lay between the incident 
of the play yard and the Salute to 
America’s Cavalcade of Teachers in 
which 78-year-old Mrs. Munsey re- 
ceived the homage of the National Edu- 
cation Association at the 1955 conven- 
tion in Chicago. 





Born in Poso Flat, 35 miles northeast 
of Bakersfield in the semi-barren foot- 
hills of the Sierra, January 26, 1877, 
Millie Gardett was the daughter of a 
pioneer gold-seeker, farmer, and mer- 
chant. She graduated from the three- 
year high school in Bakersfield in 1895. 
Meanwhile her father, Peter, had 
bought an abandoned Chinese miner’s 
shack which he had used as a smoke- 
house. He converted it into a one-room 
school. 

When she was five years old, Millie 
had whooping cough, which left her 
with a speech handicap. The county 
superintendent of schools, noting that 
she had passed the teacher examina- 
tions with high marks, urged her to 
return to Poso Flat and teach where 
she had once been a student. She hesi- 
tated because of her stuttering, but 
accepted the assignment after persua- 
sion from family and friends. She 
found that she became so interested in 
helping the children of the isolated area 
that she forgot about her handicap and 
in three years had completely over- 
come her speech defects. 

After two and a half years at Poso 
Flat, she was transferred to Famosa 
and then to Fruitvale, taking the Baker 
Street position in 1900. Sumner became 
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Kern City in 1910 and Kern City was 
later incorporated into Bakersfield. The 
brick building at 1316 Baker Street 
was destroyed in the earthquake of 
1952. The rebuilt structure at 1101 
Noble Street is now named Washington 
School. New buildings at the Baker 
Street site will be the Bakersfield Edu- 
cational Center. 

She still at Baker the 
people of Kern County chose her to 
attend the World’s Fair in St. Louis as 
representative of a local newspaper. 
Her three long published letters of 
description demonstrated marked abil- 


was when 


ity as an observer and reporter. 

In 1938 she became an honorary life 
member of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and in 1948 she 
was similarly honored by the Bakers- 
field chapter of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. 


Retired in 1945 

In 1948, three years after her retire- 
ment from teaching, Mrs. Munsey was 
chosen by Bakersfield American Legion 
Post No. 26 as the Most Distinguished 
Citizen of the Year, the only time a 
woman has been so honored. After the 
citation, the Bakersfield Californian 
published editorially: “Her steadfast 
devotion to duty and to the highest 
principles of education, citizenship, and 
moral precepts have love and 
respect from all who know her and 
have watched her work; and it is highly 
fitting that the community should honor 
her. She is indeed a most distinguished 
citizen.” 

Last April the Bakersfield 
board dedicated one of the community’s 
new schools the Millie Gardett Munsey 
School. Superintendent of Schools John 
L. Compton, lifelong friend of Millie’s, 
read this telegram at the ceremonies: 

“Sorry I cannot be with you at dedi- 
cation of the fourteen new schools, 
particularly because one of them has 
been named for my grammar school 
teacher and dear friend, Millie G. 
Munsey. I congratulate you on the 
progress made on the educational sys- 


won 


school 


Insert at right is Millie Munsey as she 
appears today. Below is the faculty of 
Baker Street School in Sumner in 1900. 
Ieft to right are: Millie Gardett at age 23, 
Lottie Chandler, Principal Leo G. Pauly, 
Ella Bennett, and Della Rosa. Miss Gardett 
(Mrs. Munsey) taught Earl Warren in the 
third grade at this school; Miss Bennett 
later taught him in the eighth grade. Pauly 
and Mrs. Munsey are the only teachers of 
this group still living. 
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tem of the city of my youth and send 
my affectionate regards to Millie Mun- 
sey, who so richly deserves the honor 
you show her. 


EARL WARREN 
Chief Justice of the U.S.” 


A week later I visited Mrs. Munsey 
at 1826 Twenty-first Street in Bakers- 
field, the same frame house to which 
her mother had brought her in 1892 
when she entered Kern County high 
school in the upstairs rooms of Emerson 
School. It was in this house that Millie, 
her husband Porter, and her sister 
Margaret, raised her two nieces and 
two nephews and entertained countless 
groups of children. 

Seated with 
books and letters, Mrs. Munsey, con- 


beside a table strewn 


fined to a wheel-chair by a bone infec- 
tion, greeted me with a friendly smile. 
I told her about our projected Great 
Californian cover series and asked for 
her impressions of Earl Warren and an 
account of her own life. 


She Tells Her Story 

A few days later, in the CTA office, 
I briefed my two-hour visit to Arthur 
Corey. He phoned Roy K. Wilson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National School 
Public Relations Association in Wash- 
ington, outlined a few highlights of the 
life of Millie Munsey. That set in 
motion several weeks of preparation, 
leading up to the NSPRA Celebrities 
Dinner in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House in Chicago on the eve- 


oo 


ning of July 7. 


In one of the most dramatic events 
of the NEA convention, before 854 
guests and flanked by officers of the 
seven national sponsoring organizations, 
Millie Munsey sat as the special guest 
of honor. Representing the teachers 
who have completed careers of service 
to the youth of America, she accepted 
a Salute Portfolio containing letters 
from a half-hundred distinguished 
citizens. 


Spotlighted Position 


With the great hall dimmed, a spot- 
light on Millie made her white hair 
glow like a crown, above a radiant face. 
She spoke in a strong voice, recounting 
some of the events of her full life as a 
teacher. As she concluded she presented 
portfolios to a young man and a young 
woman, representatives of Future 
Teachers of America. It was a stirring 
demonstration; Millie captured the 
hearts of her audience. 
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FIVE YEARS AGO Governor Warren appeared gaily with his photogenic family on 
the lawn of the Executive Mansion in Sacramento. Shown left to right are Robert 
(Bobby), Nina (Honeybear), Dorothy, Earl Jr., Virginia, James, Mrs. Warren, and 
Nina married a doctor in November and Dorothy married 
W orld Wide Photo. 


Governor Earl Warren. 


another doctor on December 16. Both are residents of California. 


Among the letters in the portfolio was 
one from the Chief Justice, from the 
two California Senators, from the Gov- 
ernor, and from Representatives, State 
Senators and Assemblymen. Included 
were expressions of affection and con- 
gratulation from her Mayor and a score 
of community leaders in Bakersfield, all 
her former students. There were letters 
from the architect, the contractor, and 
a sub-contractor who built the Millie 
Munsey School, all “her boys.” The 
presidents of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions added beautiful passages as rep- 
resentatives of: Council of Chief State 
School Officers, National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, National Edu- 
cation Association, National School 
Boards Association, and the Commis- 
sioner of the Office of Education. 


Leo Pauly Was Principal 

When I first visited Mrs. Munsey, she 
had quickly told me she deserved no 
credit as Earl Warren’s teacher, that I 
should talk to Leo Pauly, who was 
principal of Baker Street School. 

Pauly had been principal from 1898 
to 1909, when he resigned to enter 
business. He remembers Earl Warren 
during those days as “an earnest, well- 
behaved boy, and one of the youngest 
pupils at that time to enter high school 

. about 13 years of age when he fin- 
ished the eighth grade.” Pauly had a 
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fine sense of humor and an instinct for 
friendship. Mrs. Pauly was a good cook 
and Leo frequently took teachers to his 
home, three blocks down the street, for 
lunch. He was 80 years of age last July 
and was riding as a special guest in a 
Pioneer Day parade the day I visited 


Bakersfield. 


Humble Beginnings 


Earl Warren was born in Los Angeles 
March 19, 1891, the son of Methias and 
Chrystal (Hernlund) Warren. When he 
was very young the family moved to 
Sumner. In addition to school and an 
active participation in sports. Earl 
worked as a call-boy for the railroad. 
Earl’s home (which remains standing 
today) was across the street from the 
school. When the bell rang, he would 
join about 225 other students who lined 
up, two abreast, and marched to class- 
rooms to the beat of two drums. Miss 
Gardett and the other teachers marched 
in with them. 

When he graduated from Bakersfield 
high school in 1908, he entered Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, where he 
earned a B.L. degree in 1912 and a 
J.D. degree in 1914. 

Entering the practice of law in San 
Francisco and Oakland in 1914, he 
became deputy city attorney of Oak- 
land in 1919 and deputy district attor- 


_ney of Alameda county in 1920. In 


1925 he became district attorney and 
the same year he met and married Nina 
Mevers. 


Establishing a great record as a 
crime-buster in Alameda county, War- 
ren was elected attorney-general of 
California in 1939. He served only one 
term in that office before his first elec- 
tion as governor, a position he held for 
ten years. 

Long active in Republican politics, 
Warren was candidate for vice-presi- 
dent with Thomas Dewey in 1948. 

President Eisenhower electrified the 
nation, and California in particular, 
when he announced his appointment of 
Governor Warren as Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
September 1953. After two years of 
distinguished service on the bench, the 
Chief Justice repeats his irrevocable 
position in refusing to accept nomina- 
tion as the Republican candidate for 
President. With President Eisenhower's 
intentions still in doubt this month, 
many national leaders believe that 
Warren would accept candidacy only 
on a personal plea of urgency from the 
President. 

The Supreme Court decisions on 
racial segregation in the schools have 
had such a deep and fundamental effect 
on social philosophy in this country that 
Warren, the leader, the lawyer, the 
citizen, is being marked as one of the 
greatest Chief Justices since Washing- 
ton appointed John Marshall in 1801. 


Always a Warren Supporter 

Mrs. Munsey had actively supported 
Earl Warren in his three campaigns for 
the governorship, serving on local com- 
mittees and the last state committee. 
When his name was suggested for the 
Supreme Court, she wrote President 
Eisenhower, “I taught Earl in the third 
grade. He was a truthful, upstanding, 
and right-minded boy, and I know he 
is that kind of man.” 

Rich in memories, Millie Munsey 
spends much time at her table on cor- 
respondence with hundreds of friends, 
writing in a clear round hand. Tacked 
above her radio was a color cover from 
a national magazine showing the pic- 
ture of Earl Warren. Beneath the 
portrait was the wording, “THE NEW 
CHIEF JUSTICE — WHERE DOES 
HE STAND?” 

The night of the Supreme Court 
appointment, Millie phoned the Execu- 
tive Mansion in Sacramento. Mrs. 
Warren answered and said, “Earl is 
attending a testimonial dinner tonight, 
but I shall be glad to convey your con- 
gratulations. I know he will be glad 
to hear from you, Millie. I do not know 


(Continued on page 24) 


Lulu Morgan Fraser Recalls 
Stories of Her Familys 


Interest in Columbia School 


RS. Lulu Morgan Fraser, shown in picture at right, member of the pioneer 

Morgan family of Tuolumne county, tells Archie Stevenot of Sonora some 
of the stories about her girlhood, when she attended Columbia school between 
1881 and 1891, 


They stand in the yard of the Old Columbia Grammar School in Columbia 
Historic State Park, which California Teachers Association plans to restore in a 
statewide fund-raising project. 

Mrs. Fraser, now a resident of Berkeley, wrote the two brief sketches below 
about her brother, G. P. Morgan, and her sister, Rose. She recalls that she 
attended the primary class at the school when her brother was teacher for the 
high class. She believes her brother received a salary of $80 a month as a 
teacher and a total of $200 a month when he also served as superintendent. 


* Lulu Morgan taught in San Francisco schools from 1896 to 1918, at which 
time she married and retired from teaching. She taught at Lafayette school on 
Telegraph Hill, which was destroyed in the earthquake of 1906. 


She attended the dedicatory ceremony at the Columbia school on November 3 
when the first contribution (from students of the modern Columbia school) were 
turned over to xovernor Harold J. Incidentally, many 
chartered CTA chapters have announced preliminary plans for conducting local 
campaigns for restoration funds. 


Lieutenant Powers. 


Detailed articles describing the CTA-sponsored project were published in the 
October, November, and December editions of CTA Journal. 


G. P. Morgan Superintendent 
of Schools for 57 Years 


EORGE Philip Morgan (Phil, or 

G. P., as he was called) was 
rated as the dean of superintendents of 
schools in the United States, having 
held office for fifty-seven consecutive 
years in Tuolumne county. 

Following the example of his sister, 
Rose, he completed his education at 
the State Normal School, San Jose 
(now called State College) from which 
I, also, was graduated years later. 

His first position was in the mining 
town of Soulsbyville where sessions 


GEORGE PHILIP MORGAN held in church 


meeting 
Taught at Columbia School = 


were the 


house. After one term, he was made 


principal of the Columbia school, He 
prepared pupils from his higher grades 
for the county examinations, turning 
out many exceptionally fine teachers. 
Although considered a born instructor, 
his duties along the line of his profes- 
sion did not énd there. In those early 
days, he was even called upon to off- 
ciate at funerals when the minister was 
not available. 

Having been elected county superin- 
tendent in 1886 when that was onl) 
a part time position, he continued with 
his teaching. Meanwhile, in 1925, the 
growth of the county required that he 
give full time to supervision. 
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During the early days of his super- 
intendency, he visited schools on horse- 
back or by horse and buggy. Beloved 
by his teachers, they looked upon his 
calls as a happy occasion, since he was 
always helpful, rather than critical. 
His co-workers did their best to keep 
up the high standard of the Tuolumne 
county schools. Nearly every country 
school had an organ. Phil, being a 
musician, enjoyed accompanying the 
pupils, while singing with them the old 
rollicking songs which they all loved. 

Degrees were conferred upon him 
by the College of the Pacific and by 
his alma mater. He was honored by 
having a tree planted for him in the 
court house square of the county seat, 
Sonora. 

A few years before he passed on, he 
was asked to take his old school bell 
to Sacramento. It was placed on a silver 
pedestal in the Phi Delta Kappa Chap- 
ter display at the state capitol building. 
Brother Phil was somewhat of a poet, 
but had no time to compose a poem for 
this special occasion, since it was 
county examination week. He sent me 
an §.0.S. I looked through books of 
poems, but could find nothing about a 
school bell, so I wrote the following, 
by no means a classic, but it was 
framed and now hangs on the wall 
above the bell. 


THE OLD SCHOOL BELL 


At the top of the stairs the school- 
master stood, 

Ringing the bell just as loud as he 
could, 

A hush came o’er the school-yard gay 

The signal was to stop all play. 


Bill Jones gave Tommie Brown a good 
stiff punch 

For helping himself to some of Bill's 
lunch, 

And Sally gave Ann a slap in the face 

For spelling her down and taking her 
place. 


They were a_ happy-go-lucky little 
throng 

As they filed up those stairs, so steep 
and so long. 

Many have answered the call of this 
bell. 

How Many? I dare say no one can tell. 

Its work is done; it is honored now, 

From noisy school-yard, it makes its 
bow. 

For years it nas talked as it gaily swung 

But at Phi Delta Kappa, ‘twill hold its 
tongue. 
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Furst Woman S uperintendent 


Elected in Gold Rush Town 


| before women had suffrage, 
or had even thought of holding 
political office, my sister, Rose Mor- 
gan, was elected in 1875 to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools in 
Tuolumne county. 

Having gone to Columbia in the 
gold rush of the early fifties, my father 
had made considerable money in the 


mines. Unfortunately, two townsmen 


ROSE MORGAN 
First Woman Superintendent 


persuaded him to invest this money in 
their lumber business. They were un- 
scrupulous and fleeced him out of 
every dollar. 

Later these men tried to make 
amends. They approached sister Rose 
on her way to the schoolhouse on 
Cemetery Hill, where she was principal 
with two teachers under her. They told 
her they had a proposition to make: 
“We wish your permission to place 
your name on the ballot for superin- 
tendent of schools at the coming elec: 
tion. If you will allow us this privilege, 
it will not cost you a penny.” No 
doubt their consciences had _pricked 
them severely, and they felt that this 
was a magnanimous gesture. 


Decides to Run 

Sister Rose replied, “I'll talk it over 
with my father.” Of course he was 
pleased to think that his daughter 
might be so honored. His answer was: 


“Suit yourself. However, if you decide 
to run, pay your own campaign ex- 
penses; accept no favors from them.” 

As running for office seemed an 
amusing adventure, she decided to 
allow her name to be placed upon the 
ballot. Her opponents were Rufus 
Keeler and Bill Gillis, brother of Jim, 
Mark Twain’s crony, the latter consid- 
ered a formidable adversary. 

There was a candidates’ ball for 
which she had a gorgeous gown made. 
The piece de resistance was its train 
which buttoned onto the skirt so that 
it could be worn with, or without, as 
the occasion demanded. The grand 
mareh was ready to form when Rose 
with her proud escorts, brothers Phil 
and Henry, arrived in an open buggy. 
And what a scramble there was among 
the office seekers for the honor of lead- 
ing the grand march with the lady 
candidate! 


Dance-Hall Catastrophe 


Her train was difficult to handle, but 
all went well until an incident in a 
square dance with an unusually lively 
set. The feet of one of the overweight 
candidates became entangled with this 
cumbersome appendage, completely 
separating it from its moorings. It was 
badly torn. The office seekers made 
huge bows from it which they attached 
to the lapels of their coats. Sister Rose 
showed good sportsmanship which, no 
doubt, gave her many votes. The ball 
lasted until daylight, when she returned 
home, having had the time of her life. 

The election returns came in by tele- 
graph and by messengers on horseback. 
When it was learned that Rufus Keeler 
was snowed under in his own precinct, 
Shaws Flat, and that Bill Gillis trailed 
way behind in the race, whistles blew, 
bells rang, and cannons boomed. 

Thus it was that a daughter of Co- 
lumbia was the first woman elected to 
the office of superintendent of schools 
in the United States. After holding the 
position for two terms, the county ran 
down; the mines petered out and the 
office was abolished. Duties of the office 
were taken over by the county re- 
corder. Rose then took a position in the 
San Francisco school department which 
she held until she retired in 1909. 





























Because junior high school teachers 


EASTMONT 
EXPERIMENT wanted to know more about teaching 

classes with varied abilities, the East- 
mont junior high school faculty chairman, with consult- 
ants, elementary school coordinator and the principal of 


Eastmont elementary school, worked out a helpful pro- 
gram. Teams of junior high teachers observed elementary 
school classes, then later held discussions on what they had 
seen. A better understanding and a closer relationship be- 
tween the staffs of the junior high and elementary schools 
resulted, enriching the articulation program. Keith Wood, 
the junior high principal, reported on the experiment. 


CALIFORNIA In addition to those already 
EDUCATION CLUBS chartered, the following clubs 


‘ have been added to the grow- 
ing list of California Education Clubs: 


31, Teachers of Tomorrow’s Students (T.O.T.S.), San 
Luis Obispo Senior High School, San Luis Obispo County. 


32, Herbert Hoover Club, Carlmont High School, Bel- 
mont, San Mateo County. 


33, Pedagogues Club, Albany High School, Albany 6, 


Alameda County. 


34, Tutors of Tomorrow, 
cata. 


Arcata Union High School, Ar- 


35, Amador Valley Future Teachers Association, Amador 


Valley Joint Union High School, Pleasanton, Alameda 
County. 
SCHOLARSHIPS California Congress of Par- 


ents and Teachers has allo- 
cated $142,400,000 to assist 
young people with loans and scholarships. 


AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Student loans 
may be used for any type of higher education, professional 
Application should be made to the CCPT 
office direct on loans on International Relations Fellowships, 


or vocational. 


Special Educational Fellowships, or Special Education 
Application for 
Scholarships should be made to the scholarship committee 
at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
San Diego, San Francisco and San Jose State Colleges, 
UC, UCLA, USC, and Stanford. Elementary Teacher Edu- 
cation Scholarships are available through the nine state 
colleges, the three major centers of UC, at COP, Whittier 
and USC. Children’s Librarian Fellowships are offered 
through the UC School of Librarianship at Berkeley and 
the USC School of Library Science. The Nancy Pauline 
Turner Music Scholarship should be applied for through 
the Department of Music of one of the schools accredited 


Loans. Secondary Teacher Education 
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to recommend for the special credential in vocal musi: 
Detailed information on scholarships listed may be obtained 
from CCPT, 322 W. 21st St., Los Angeles 7. 


PEOPLE AND _ February | marks the opening of the 
PLACES new Los Angeles State College 

campus @® THELMA REID, San 
Diego City Schools chief librarian, is the newly elected 
president of the California Library Association ¢ JOHN 
JAY HOPKINS, president of the General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, told a meeting of Oakland teachers that educa- 
tion and industry should join forces to raise educational 
standards to meet the requirements of the atomic age. 
He says better salaries for teachers will help, but the 
abandonment of sterile specialization and equally unimagina- 
tive methodology will help even more. “American Educa- 
tion,” he said, “has been tinkered with enough over the 
past 35 years without some basic re-examination of its 
essential theory or philosophy.” Hopkins’ company built 
the first two atomic submarines ¢ RICHARD O. DUDA, 
student at UC, is the winner of a $1000 scholarship from 
National Association of Manufacturers ¢ DR. TED GOR- 
DON has writien a “Treasury of Teaching Techniques,” 
usable on all levels of the teaching profession. It is avail- 
able through California Education Press @ CALIF. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will hold its 1956 
convention at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco 
March 26-27. Convention chairman is DR. GEORGE 
MADISON e The first regional CONFERENCE OF PHY- 
SICIANS AND SCHOOLS will be held at USC January 
20 and 21. Sponsored by the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association working in conjunction with the CMA and the 
LA County Superintendent of Schools, the conference 
proposes to develop means by which the public healih, 
educational and medical professions can more closely 
coordinaie efforts toward improving the health and well- 
being of LA County school children ¢ EDGAR B. WES- 
LEY, retired Stanford faculty member, combined attend- 
ance at WHC sessions with research on the NEA Centen- 
nial history he is writing @ Tape recordings of BILLIE 
DAViS’ and ARTHUR COREY’S addresses at county in- 
stitutes in Hemet and Coachella Valley U.H.S, are now 
available to school districts at the county office instruction 
materials center @ SAN DIEGO Science Fair will be held 
April 6-10 at the Conference Building in Balboa Park. 
Because of the interest in and success of last year’s fair, 
which was the first to be held, the Committee is planning 
many more exhibits from students in public, private and 
parochial schools ¢ In order to guide students in developing 
responsible citizenship, CITY COLLEGE OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO has established a community leadership major, 
combining several general college courses forming a curri- 
culum which includes community recreation, political sci- 
ence and home economics subjects @ As a follow-up from 
the previous year’s successful Economic Conference, where 
the COLTON HIGH FACULTY played host to business- 
men, the Colton Chamber of Commerce recently hosted 
a banquet at the Junior High School Cafetorium. Approxi- 
mately 280 attended the dinner. 


“Recipe for Successful Schools,” appearing in the December 


CTA Journal (p. 26), was written by District Superintendent 
Ronald C. Henderson, rather than Ronald C. Peterson, as carried 
in that edition. 


Our apologies to Mr. HENDERSON! 
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In a Reader's Digest article (con- 
densed from Collier's) Howard 
Whitman urges that teachers be 
paid on the basis of merit instead of by the “single-salary 
schedule.” The problem, he claims, is one of individuals. 
In Grosse Pointe, Michigan, where the plan was tried for 
two years, the result was a raise of $600 a year in the 
teachers’ base pay, with the top bracket kicked up to $8525 
—top bracket for the nation. 


MERIT PAY 
FOR TEACHERS 






At the 6th Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation Institute on “The 
growing shortage of scientists 
and engineers,” Lewis L. Strauss, A.E.C. chairman, said 
we require nearly 50,000 new trained engineers every year 
—and get half that number. At the same time, Russia 
produced 53,000. Strauss calls it the “cold war of the 
classrooms” and said, “It is a paradox that we should find 
ourselves at this point in history suddenly poorer in the 
very means by which our greatness was achieved.” Dr. 
Henry A. Armsby, chief for engineering education, U.S. 
Office of Education, observed that “since we cannot hope 
to match ... in... numbers of men, we must surpass. . 

in quality and utilization of our manpower.” 


COLD WAR OF 
THE CLASSROOMS 


TV SAVES Recently, 720 New York teachers watched 
MONEY a closed-circuit TV broadcast of a routine 

grade-school session. They were to ob- 
serve, note strengths and weaknesses of teachers, and write 
a report as part of an examination for aspiring principals. 
Previously, groups of 20 had gone to individual classrooms, 
with $12,000 spent on substitute teachers. Cost of the TV 
method was $4,500. 


Interested in obtaining names and 
addresses of boys and girls in for- 
eign countries, to exchange cor- 
respondence with students in your language classes? The 
International Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
is in constant communication with schools in 137 free 
countries and territories of the world. 


LETTERS FROM 
OVERSEAS 


Experts from England, West 
Germany, Australia and 
Canada have already ac- 
cepted invitations to participate in an International Confer- 
ence on Educational Research to be held in Atlantic City 
next February 13-21. The first conference of its kind to 
be held in this country, the meeting will try to identify 
educational problems of common concern and to improve 
ommunications among nations in the field of educational 
‘esearch. 


INTERNATIONAL 
RESEARCH MEETING 
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In the December Atlantic Monthly, 
Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the Syra- 
cuse University School of Education, 
takes his turn in telling the public why he thinks Dr. 
Rudolph Flesch is wrong. Perhaps the fact that almost a 
year has passed since Johnny became such a controversial 
topic has allowed tempers to cool in the interim. At any 
rate, Dr. Rogers’ discussion is factual and unemotional, and 
for that reason, worthy of attention. 


ONCE AGAIN, 
JOHNNY... 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


“Schools for a Strong America” 
is the theme chosen by spon- 
sors of American Education 
Week, 1956. Slated for November 11-17, the Friday of 
American Education Week will be a day of tribute to 
teachers, and is to be known as “National Teachers Day.” 
NEA, American Legion, U. S. Office of Education and 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers are the sponsors. 


McGRAW-HILL ~ Ten new National Merit Scholar- 
SCHOLARSHIPS ships are being established by 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
at an approximate cost of $60,000. The administering 
agency is National Merit Scholarship Corporation. Gifts of 
$20,000,000 from the Ford Foundation and $500,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation originally financed the corporation. 


REGIONAL TEPS “Next Steps in the Improvement 
CONFERENCES of Teaching Services” is the theme 

of seven regional conferences held 
during January by National TEPS. The California confer- 
ence will be held in San Francisco January 27-28. 


ALERT FOR Proof that teachers constantly test teach- 
NEW IDEAS | ing methods to reach the children in their 

classrooms is demonstrated in a new 
booklet released by Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA. Titled “Research Helps in 
Teaching Language Arts,” the 80-page booklet resulted from 
a nation-wide poll, lists 817 reference publications which 
provide a guide to each topic discussed. 


FORD GIVES The Ford Foundation gave 500 
HALF BILLION _ million dollars—that’s half a billion 

—to colleges and hospitals just be- 
fore Christmas. The giant gift, the largest single appropria- 
tion in the history of philanthropy, included “packages” to 
all the 615 regionally accredited, privately supported colleges 
and universities in the United States. Stated purpose of the 
funds was to raise teachers’ salaries. More than 20 Califor- 
nia educational institutions received specific notice of grants 
allowed. 


DONALD P. BEAN, director of Stanford University Press 
since 1945, has resigned to accept a similar position with 
Syracuse University Press @ Newest chapter of Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Children is No. 259, 
COLUSA-YUBA-SUTTER. Douglas B. Harkness is presi- 
dent of the group @ The $100,000 scholarship program for 
American Homemakers of Tomorrow sponsored by General 
Mills brought out a sign-up of 256,534 graduating girls in 
10,222 schools. In the contest are 18,196 California girls. 





































































































Tenure — and the Small District 


A CTA survey will attempt to determine what we 


think about proposed extensions of tenure. 
Mandatory permanent status for teachers in districts 


F tenure is good for some of Califor- 

nia’s teachers, why isn’t it good for 
all of them? Those who ask this ques- 
tion are referring, not to tenure itself, 
but to the mandatory provisions of the 
tenure law. In districts with 850 or 
more average daily attendance, perma- 
nent status is automatic upon being 
employed for a fourth consecutive year 
as a regular teacher with a regular cre- 
dential. In smaller districts, this status 
may be given by the board during the 
fourth or subsequent year of employ- 
ment; but it is not required by law to 
grant permanency. 

Even without permanent. status, 
California teachers have a measure of 
tenure protection. They cannot be 
dismissed from regular positions during 
the school year except for cause and in 
the same manner as though they were 
Their contracts are auto- 
another 


permanent. 
matically renewed for 
unless the governing board of the dis- 
trict takes positive action to dismiss 
them and notifies them in writing on or 
before May fifteenth. But dismissal at 
the end of the year can be for any 


year 


reason or for no reason. 


Safeguards for Tenure 


Permanent teachers can be dismissed 
only through a somewhat elaborate 
procedure, designed to insure that the 
dismissal is based upon good and suffi- 
cient grounds relating to the welfare of 
the schools and the students in them. 
It does not matter whether the pro- 
posal is to dismiss a permanent teacher 
at the end of a school year or in the 
middle of it; the procedure is the same, 
regardless of the time of action. 

Regardless of the size of the district, 
no teacher has the protection of per- 
manent status during his first three 
years of employment. This probation- 
ary period gives the district a chance 
to study the teacher and to make sure 
that the continuation of that individual 


of less than 850 ada is still a vexing problem. 


in the district’s service for an indefinite 
time will be beneficial to the schools 
and the students. When a district re- 
hires a teacher for a fourth year, it is 
obvious that his work must be accept- 
able. The granting of permanent status 
at this time would seem to be justified. 
In fact, some people think that a two- 
year probationary period would be 
sufficient. 


Why Have It At All? 


But why have permanent status at 
all? If a teacher is good, will not the 
district be anxious to retain his services; 
and if he is bad, should he not be dis- 
missed? This question has been dis- 
cussed many times, in the CTA Journal 
and elsewhere. It should be enough 
at this time to remind the reader that 
teaching positions can be tempting as 
political patronage. Also, it must be 
remembered that good teaching calls 
for doing what is best for the student, 
regardless of the opinions and _ preju- 
dices of parents and members of the 
community, however influential. The 
good teacher will be vindicated by 
years of good service, but these he will 
not be permitted to render if not pro- 
tected from temporary community 
storms. 

The factors favoring strong tenure 
protection for teachers are generally as 
valid for small districts as for larger 
ones. There is less danger of the schools 
being entangled in the workings of a 
political machine in a small community; 
but there is more danger of favoritism 
toward powerful figures influencing 
the policies of the school system. There 
is less likelihood that organized pres- 
sure groups will devote time and money 
in efforts to control a small school 
district; but there is more likelihood 
that relatively minor incidents will lead 
to extreme (even though usually tem- 
porary) variations in community senti- 
ment toward a teacher. 










However, there are factors that com- 
plicate the application of strong tenure 
protection to small school systems. In 
the first place, very small schools do 
not have much professional administra- 
tive service. The selection, induction, 
and evaluation of teachers in such 
situations are much less carefully and 
thoroughly done than is the case with 
larger units. And, once a teacher has 
been established in a very small school, 
the supervision and help available if he 
gets into difficulties are limited. Finally, 
the opportunities for moving a teacher 
into a more favorable situation if he 
gets into trouble in his original assign- 
ment, are very few. In fact, they may 
be non-existent. For instance, a mathe- 
matics teacher in a small high school 
that has only enough mathematics 
classes to fill the program of one 
teacher, cannot easily be given a differ- 
ent type of work in that school. The 
extreme example is, of course, the one- 
teacher school. It is very obvious in 
this case that no adjustment is possible 
to take care of personality conflicts, 
changing student interests, and so on. 


A Six-Year Trial 


These difficulties are not negligible. 
From 1925 to 1931, mandatory perma- 
nent status provisions of the tenure law 
applied to all districts in the state, 
regardless of size. At the end of this 
period, there was tremendous pressure 
to relieve small districts from the neces- 
sity of granting permanent status to 
all teachers employed for four or more 
years. There was grave danger that all 
tenure provisions would be weakened 
for all teachers in the State unless this 
was done. As a result, smaller districts 
were exempted from the mandator\ 
provisions of the law, though the 
could still grant permanent status to 
teachers after three years if the. 
wished. The 850 average daily attend 
ance dividing line was a compromis: 
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bay 
Nection 
Plans New 
Headquarters 
building 


ONTRACTORS’ bids were requested in December for 
construction of a modern Class A 8000 square-foot 
headquarters building for Bay Section, CTA. 

If a bid is accepted and contract signed early this 
month, it was expected the Bay Section staff would occupy 
its new home early next fall. The Section now occupies 
offices in the CTA building in San Francisco. 

Located on an acre in the Mills Estate of Burlingame 
purchased from CTA, Bay Section headquarters will be 
the first unit of what may eventually be known as Cali- 
fornia’s Education Center. The remaining four acres will 
be used by the state organization for construction of a 
CTA headquarters building on which tentative require- 
ments are estimated at 40,000 square feet. The CTA Board 
of Directors has ordered the architect, Welton Becket and 
Associates, to prepare a tents.tive master plan to control 
the uniform exterior design of the entire Center. 






Bay Section Reporter 


The 14 affiliated associations of CTA have been advised 
of the plans for the Center. Several groups have studied 
tentative plans for office space in the proposed building 
and it was expected additional study would continue for 
at least a year, Tentative date of CTA headquarters occu- 
pancy is now set at 1959. 


The site is at the northern edge of Burlingame, in San 
Mateo county, four minutes from the San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport and a mile from the Bayshore Freeway near 
the Southern Pacific depot. Beautiful landscaping and 
adequate parking space will be provided. 


As shown in the architect’s drawing above, the Bay 
Section building will be L-shaped, providing staff offices 
and committee meeting rooms. The modern plan will make 
full use of glass, stone, and redwood to create a functional 
structure of an open pleasing design. 





between the desire of districts to be 
relieved from tenure requirements and 
the desire of teachers to see tenure 
have as wide an application as possible. 

The pressure to relieve small districts 
from the mandatory provisions of the 
tenure law did not all come from ad- 
ministrators and boards of trustees. 
Many teachers in these districts also 
felt that a change should be made. 
Some of them felt that they would be 
more likely to be kept on indefinitely 
if the governing board knew it could 
remove them easily in case of unsatis- 
factory service. They were sure they 
would be moving at the end of each 
three year period, if the district had 
either to dismiss them or make them 
permanent after that period of service. 

The problem of how best to insure 
adequate tenure protection for teachers 
in the smaller school systems of the 
State was not solved in 1931. Many 
‘thanges have taken place since then. 
Some districts under 850 average daily 
ittendance have voluntarily adopted a 
olicy of granting permanent status to 
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all teachers employed for a fourth year, 
just as they would be required to do if 
they were large districts. Many of the 
small districts of the State now have 
permanent teachers because they were 
forced to grant teachers such status 
during World War II in order to keep 
them. It may be that the time has 
come for a change in the tenure laws 
as they apply to these small systems. 
Issue Still Unsettled 

A number of proposals have been 
made. The most common are those 
calling for a lower figure than 850 to 
be used in setting the boundary be- 
tween districts that must grant tenure 
and those that do not have to do so. 
Some figures that have been suggested 
are 250, 300, and 500. Another sug- 
gestion has been that contracts for 
more than one year be made available 
to teachers in small districts after a 
one or two year probationary period. 
A requirement that a statement of 
reasons for dismissal must be given to 
every teacher if he requests it, is an- 
other plan. 


The State Tenure Committee of the 
California Teachers Association has 
been considering these problems for 
more than a year. It has been ham- 
pered in formulating proposals by lack 
of knowledge as to what teachers in 
small districts really want. In order to 
get some information on this point, the 
Research Department will conduct a 
survey of teachers in small districts 
during the month of February. 


If you work in a district with less 
than 850 average daily attendance, you 
should receive a form shortly after the 
first of the month. If you do not, ask 
the president of your local association 
for one. In any case, be sure to fill it 
out and mail it in to Research Depart- 
ment, CTA, San Francisco. With valid 
information regarding tenure desires of 
the teachers involved, the State Ten- 
ure Committee can begin to make real 
progress toward the solution of the 
tenure problems of small districts. 


—GARFORD G. GORDON 
Asst. Director, CTA Research 
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The Public School 1s the major agency 
by which soctety assures both its stability 
and its evolution. 


Human beings are born without knowledge 
of the world. Civilization has been preserved 
and its further development made possible as 
the members of each generation have been 
helped to acquire the skills, facts, understand- 
ings, values and attitudes necessary for them to 
participate in and contribute to their society. In 
earlier days this function was performed directly 
by parents and neighbors. As society became 
more complex and the amount of human knowl- 
edge grew, the fulfillment of this obligation 
became increasingly difficult for most parents. 
As in the case of many other human activities, 
society had to create a specialized institution 
to meet the need. This institution is the school. 

The task of the school is to preserve the 
cultural heritage and to promote the develop- 
ment of an even better civilization. The two 
aspects of this task are complementary. The 
proficiency in problem solving and analytical 
thinking which persons acquire in school assists 
them in controlling their own individual and 
collective destiny. Through the knowledge of 
the past and present imparted by the schools, 
individuals are stimulated to develop the habits 
of questioning and experimentation which will 
equip them better to direct inevitable future 
changes. If a society is to adapt to new condi- 
tions in such a way that it will be preserved and 
improved, its members must possess knowledge, 
the skill to evaluate and use their knowledge, 
and a vital concern for the common welfare. 


The Public School 1s based upon a firm 
belief in the integrity and worth of the 
individual. 


All human values are individual values and 
all human achievement rests upon the achieve- 
ment of individuals. Only individuals judge and 
accept values, for only individuals experience 
feelings of reverence, awe, satisfaction, or dis- 
satisfaction. Only individuals enjoy, suffer, 
like, dislike, appreciate, or remain indifferent. 
Thoughts, purposes, plans, and actions are all 
aspects of individual behavior. The quality and 
breadth of individual experiences and reactions 







A Statement of Educational Policy adopted by the State Council of Education December 10, 1955. 


“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS... 


are often increased by having them in common 
with others; and individuals may, by working 
together, accomplish results that separate effort 
could never produce. Thus, though they are 
based ultimately on the individual, human 
values and achievements reach their highest 
development through living and working coop- 
eratively. In order to survive, society must 
preserve the worth and integrity of the indi- 
vidual; to progress, it must capitalize upon his 
initiative and efforts. 


The Public School 1s committed 
irrevocably to strive for equal educational 


opportunity for all 


The principle of moral equality was recog- 
nized by the Founding Fathers, and our repre- 
sentative form of government has continuously 
striven toward this ideal. It is not possible to 
show that one individual personality inherently 
possesses more ultimate worth than any other. 
Therefore, equality of educational opportunity 
for all must be a fundamental goal of our 
schools. Individuals differ in their needs and 
capacities so that equality of education cannot 
be attained through identical treatment of those 
being educated. While some uniformity should 
exist in our schools, regimentation would defeat 
the ultimate goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. 

The goal of equal educational opportunity for 
all presents heavy responsibilities, but also offers 
stimulating challenges to the school. It requires 
that equality of opportunity shall pervade every 
aspect of the school’s activities. This necessi- 
tates differentiation of the curriculum to serve 
the needs and potentialities of widely dissimilar 
learners; instruction for all by competent teach- 
ers; access to specialists capable of identifying 
and assisting individuals with exceptional edu- 
cational problems; the fair distribution of mate- 
rials, facilities, and services with due regard for 
the varying requirements of learners. Attain- 
ment of these and similar ends is dependent 
upon wise planning on the part of all concerned 
—lay citizens and governing boards as well as 
professional educators. It is incumbent upon 
administration to secure wide participation in 
this planning and to coordinate all schoo! 
resources and facilities in the service of indi- 
vidual needs. 


In keeping with these principles it is the obligation ¢ 
the educational opportunity which will enable him 
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The provision of skilled teachers, develop- 
ment of adequate and varied school facilities, 
and provision of auxiliary and administrative 
services, all are obligations of society. Adequate 
financial support is one of the necessary steps 
toward the discharge of these obligations. 


The Public School 1s dedicated to the 
ideal that human liberty 1s best 
guaranteed through representative 
government and democratic processes. 


The individual is creative and active. He de- 
velops and expresses his worth by being free 
to act; he preserves his integrity by being 
responsible for his actions. He reaches his 
greatest heights through cooperation with 
others. Freedom to act responsibly by himself, 
and in competition and through cooperation 
with others, is true liberty of the individual. A 
society which promotes and preserves such 
liberty is a free society. 

Freedom of individual action is not unlimited. 
It must be modified so that it does not infringe 
upon that of others. When the freedom of any 
person or group is restricted merely in order 
that the will of another may prevail, tyranny 
exists. It is imperative in a free society that the 
social order not only prevent tyranny but also 
provide the advantages of cooperation. A society 
which seeks to protect human freedom will not 
tolerate arbitrary limitations based upon such 
artificial distinctions as race, class, or creed. 
True human liberty can exist only in a demo- 
cratic society with a responsible, representative 
government. 

The experience of all human history, and of 
American history in particular, proves the truth 
of the foregoing conclusions. It is, therefore, 
the responsibility of the schools to develop an 
understanding and appreciation of, and a loyalty 
to, our democratic way of life and the repre- 
sentative government that makes it possible. 
Such a society and such a government require 
for their successful functioning full participation 
by individual citizens. This means that the 
school has an obligation to promote the devel- 
opment of habits and skills of social and political 
participation in its students, as well as to 
impart to them information about society and 
government. 
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The Public School is of itself a 
recognition that only an enlightened 
people may safely exercise liberty and 
wisely pursue happiness. 


The broad goals of education must be stated 
in terms of the type of person that our society 
needs. An enlightened person knows the world; 
more than that, he lives effectively in it. He 
needs many qualities, the development of which 
cannot be fully accomplished by the school 
alone. In this endeavor the school cooperates 
with the home, the church, and other social 
agencies. The role of the school in maintaining 
and perfecting a free society is so to instruct, 
train, and inspire individuals as to establish an 
enlightened citizenry. 

The enlightened person has the skills, know]- 
edge, and attitudes essential to success in every- 
day living. He is effective in expressing his 
ideas. He reads, writes, and handles mathe- 
matical tools as competently as may be required 
to meet his needs. He possesses a wide acquaint- 
ance with the physical universe and with the 
ways in which it works. He knows the society 
in which he lives and the history of its develop- 
ment. He understands and appreciates other 
persons and has both the will and the social 
skills to get along with them. He has knowledge 
of the arts and crafts together with the capacity 
to appreciate them and to participate in some 
of them. He is competent in an economically 
useful occupation. 

All of these skills and all of this factual know]- 
edge will not, of themselves, guarantee enlight- 
enment. They make their best contribution 
under the guidance of worthy moral standards 
and spiritual values. The enlightened person 
loves his country and is devoted to the pres- 
ervation and progress of its way of life. He 
willingly assumes civic and personal responsi- 
bilities. He carefully analyzes problems and 
proposals, gives thorough consideration to all 
sides of every issue, and intelligently formulates 
and tests his conclusions. Above all, the enlight- 
ened person has a burning desire to know and 
he finds high adventure in his continued search 
for truth. 

The ultimate goal of the school is the develop- 
ment of these characteristics. Within the school 
itself, everything done must be judged by its 
contribution to this objective. 


See pages 3 and 7. This Statement will be reprinted and available for distribution. 
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Make-believe food displayed on an improvised counter makes a setting for a game 
which teaches proper diet, spelling, and arithmetic. 





























































Classroom Cafeteria 


Lee D. Fridell 


EVEN-YEAR-OLD Roxanne 
S clutched a tray in her tiny fingers 
and followed the other youngsters down 
the cafeteria line. The twenty-five cents 
had to spend lunch was 
squeezed tightly in the palm of her 
hand. But what should she order? 
Roxanne found it hard to choose from 
the wide variety of soups and salads 
and desserts, vegetables and hot dishes, 
fruits and breads all laid out attrac- 
tively upon the long counter. 


she for 


The lemon pie and chocolate coconut 
cake looked especially delicious. But 
she must choose a well-balanced meal 
and the school nurse had told the class 
that too many sweets were not good 


Mr. Fridell, who was a resident of Han- 
ford when he visited Mrs. Christensen’s 
classroom last year, now lives in Berkeley. 
He wrote “Lige and My Dad” for the April 
1954 CTA Journal. The Food Models de- 
scribed here may be obtained on written 
request of elementary school principals 
only by addressing California Dairy Indus- 
try Advisory Board, 1412-l6th Street, Sac- 


ramento. 
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for you. Roxanne looked at the price 
list, posted behind the counter, to get 
an idea of what she might buy for a 
quarter: chicken soup 3c .. . fruit salad 
Sc... milk le .. 
corn 4c . 


. roast beef 5c... 
. peas 4c, ete. Hesitantly 
she decided upon several vegetables, 
meat, milk, corn bread, salad, and cake. 
It was a big lunch but, even so, the 
cashier gave her three cents in change 
from her quarter. Roxanne carried her 
tray to a table, and after making sure 
she had paid the correct amount for 
the meal, she leisurely ate her lunch. 


Who ever heard of such prices— 
soup 3c a bowl, milk a penny a glass, 
roast beef 5c a serving—except in the 
land of make-believe, and the cafeteria 
line down which Roxanne had passed 
was exactly that — make-believe. She 
had ordered a make-believe lunch, paid 
for it with play money, received her 
change from a toy cash register, and 
sat down with her tray to pretend 
she was eating real food. 

The make-believe cafeteria was the 
idea of Mrs. Agnes Christensen who 
last year was honored with a lifetime 
membership in the PTA for nearly 











thirty years as an outstanding teacher 
in the Hanford schools. 


Starts with Picture Cards 


One day there came to Mrs. Chris- 
tensen’s desk a package from the Cali- 
fornia Dairy Industry Advisory Board 
containing large cardboards with attrac- 
tive colored pictures of food on them. 
Each of these 4” x 4” pictures was 
intended to be cut out and stood up- 
right. Under it was the name of the 
food such as: spinach, carrots, lamb 
chops, baked potato, ete. They sug- 
gested to her the idea of a make-believe 
cafeteria project. 





The idea gained momentum as she 
remembered a discarded stack of three 
dozen 9” x 12” trays stored in the school 
basement. Soon enthusiastic youngsters, 
armed with damp cloths, were wiping 
accumulated dust from the trays, while 
others cut out the food pictures from 
the large cardboards. She made the 
twenty-five-foot-long food table simply 
by laying boards on boxes and covering 
the surface with butcher paper. 

One boy brought a toy cash register 
from home and other youngsters se- 
cured play money from the dime store. 
Mrs. Christensen made the price lists 
of foods which she posted behind the 
counter, and since second graders could 
not handle figures of 65c, 80c or 90c, 
food prices were dropped to a range of 
le to 5c. Hiring employees was no 
problem. Children pleaded to be 
chosen to stand behind the food coun- 
ter, operate the cash register or to act 
as dietitian. 


All Want to Play 


The project was much too pretentious 
to be used for a day or so and then 
abandoned. On the contrary, the cafe- 
teria was used nearly every day for a 
month, and rather than tire of the 
activity, youngsters frequently begged 
to stay in during recess in order to play 
cafeteria. Mrs. Christensen varied the 
time of day for playing the game, 
depending upon the particular subject 
she wished to emphasize. Some days 
the children played cafeteria during 
spelling period, and to participate they 
spelled correctly various food items on 
the menu. 


On other days the game was used to 
enliven the arithmetic period. Perhaps 
a problem might be: you are to buy a 
well-balanced breakfast with twenty 
cents and are to spend no more or no 
less than that amount. The price was 
marked on the back of each food item 
to enable the cashier to add up the 
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THOUGHTFUL 


TEACHER ...- 
thinks of The 


hildren’s 


Our 


“Each of the 16 volumes contain stories that are related 

in subject matter . . . Almost 2,000 illustrations, many in 
color, will help to keep young readers interested in this 
treasure chest for many a year.’’—from a recent review by a 
prominent educator in a leading scholastic publication. * 


Such comment on The Children’s Hour is more than happy 

coincidence! Editor-in-Chief Marjorie Barrows and her distinguished 

board of editorial consultants conducted a nationwide survey 

to ask 120,000 librarians, teachers and children what they thought 
the work should include. 

As a result, any one of the 16 beautiful volumes of The Children’s 

Hour ean stand alone as a well-edited unit and together the 

books cover a wide range of ages and interests. There are 

biographical sketches of the 500 distinguished authors and 

illustrators (including many Newbery and Caldecott Award 

winners). Extensive cross-indexing makes The Children’s Hour 

a pleasure to use. 


You, too, will appreciate The Children’s Hour. Please 
let us send you complete information. 


*Reprint of the full review furnished upon request. 


TREASURE TRAILS 


Stories by Children’s Hour authors, puzzles, games— 
all are included in this monthly magazine! Year’s 
subscription included with your purchase of The 
Children’s Hour to give continuing new enjoyment to 
your pupils. Send for sample copy 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division—Dept. 12 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago |, Illinois 


Please send me further information about The Children’s 
Hour and a copy of Treasure Trails. 

Name ce sas 

School____ 


Street. 








“Now, just what did THAT accomplish?” 





check. Since cashiers are apt to make 
mistakes, each youngster, upon going 
to his seat, must check to make sure he 
was charged the correct amount. 


The cafeteria game was suited in a 
special way to the hygiene period. 
Children listened to the teacher or the 
school nurse talk about the importance 
of proper diet, and then filed through 
the cafeteria line, intent upon ordering 
a well-balanced meal. Sometimes the 
hygiene discussion centered around a 
particular meal such as breakfast, and 
children were supposed to order a 
healthy meal. At other times, a young- 
ster stood at the head of the line and 
gave each passing child a ticket upon 
which was printed “breakfast,” “lunch,” 
or “dinner,” which meant the child 
must choose the kind of meal indicated 
on the ticket. 


Proper Diet Studied 

The official dietitian, who might be 
any youngster chosen for that day, sat 
at a table next to the cashier. His criti- 
cal eye fell upon each passing tray. If 
the food items seemed to him to consti- 
tute a nourishing meal, he solemnly 
gave his nod of approval. But woe be to 
anyone who ordered foolishly! He was 
promptly told to pass through the line 
again and choose a more wholesome 
meal. Upon occasion the position of 


official dietitian was lent greater dignity . 


in the person of the school nurse who 
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would comment upon the tray of each 
child, telling him why his choice of 
food had been good or how he might 
have chosen more wisely. 


Note Immediate Change 

Says Mrs. Christensen, “It is difficult 
to determine how playing cafeteria may 
have changed the eating habits of 
youngsters at home, but it was interest- 
ing to note the marked effect it had 
upon many lunches brought to school. 
There was more fruit and less candy 
and cake, and meat and cheese spreads 
took the place of jelly and jam.” 

The cafeteria project culminated with 
a demonstration night for parents. Each 
child made an invitation to present to 
his parents and the response was almost 
100 per cent. The children proudly 
demonstrated their ability to choose 
well-balanced meals, to order meals 
within a certain price limit, and to 
determine the correct change, to spell 
correctly the items on the price list, 
and even to sing songs about eating the 
right food. 

Parents were enthusiastic. One mother 
remarked, “What a clever way to teach 
arithmetic!” And another exclaimed, “I 
don’t have trouble any more getting my 
youngster to eat his vegetables!” Some 
parents who had been critical of too 
much play in school were convinced 
that make-believe cafeteria was both a 
fascinating and effective method of 
teaching. 


CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

6—Conference of CTA and affiliates with 
Joint Committee on Personal Stand. 
ards; San Francisco State College. 

6—CTA Bay Section; board of directors 

meeting; San Francisco. 

CTA State Board of Directors meet. 

ing; San Francisco. 

-CSTA State Executive Board meeting, 

San Francisco. 


~ 
° 


7-8--CAHPER; executive committee meet- 

ing; Berkeley. 

9-12—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; advisory board 
San Francisco. 

13—Commission on Educational Policy; 
meeting; San Francisco. 

14—CTA Bay Section; council meeting; 
Berkeley. 

14—CTA Central Coast Section; board of 
directors meeting; Salinas. 

14-—-CTA Central Section; council meet- 
ing; Fresno. 

14--CTA Northern Section; Council meet- 
ing; Sacramento. 

14—CTA Southern Section; council meet- 
ing; Los Angeles. 

19—CTA Southern Section field confer- 
ence; Orange County; Fullerton. 

21—California Council for Continuation 
Education; annual conference; Fresno. 

21—Orientation of new members of State 
Council; San Francisco. 

27-28—CTA Southern Section; midyear 
conference on good teaching; U-S.C. 

28—-Representatives of CTA Affiliates and 
Associates; San Francisco. 


meeting; 


FEBRUARY 

2-4—A-V Education Association of Cali- 
fornia; annual conference;  Sacra- 
mento. 


3—Commission on Educational Policy; 
meeting; San Francisco. 

t—California School Library Assn.; joint 
meeting with A-V Education Assn.;: 
Sacramento. 


EARL WARREN .. . 


(Continued from page 13) 


what costume the Chief Justice will 
wear at the swearing-in ceremony, but 
I am certain he will wear the Argyle 
sox you knitted and sent him for his 
birthday.” 

“So that,” Millie Munsey told me 
with a twinkle in her eye, “is where the 
Chief Justice stands.” 

In the past two years the citizens of 
the United States and the peoples of 
the world have come to know very well 
where the Chief Justice stands. His in- 
tegrity, his humility, his dedication to 
dignity and justice for all people may 
in no small measure stem from the 
influence of teachers like Millie Munsey. 


JWM 
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HOW 


ro TRAVEL sinc tc 


If vou know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t need 
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. fyptastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one- 

es with way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all the way to 

Stand. Argentina ‘through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc., via bus and rail for just 
$109 in fares: 

se. : 5 ; — + a . , enor , 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know you 
irectors can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost-—or via 
connecting steamer for $700-——and that there are dozens of other round the world 

routings for under $1000? 

5 Meet. Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to whatever part 
f the globe you’re interested in? India, say, and how to reach it at lowest cost via 
rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle 

leeting East? Or how to see South America economically: Which air lines Americans living 

os down there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 
There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, 

e meet. who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, comfortably, and while 

ng the most. 
Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you the 
its and traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, comfortable ways to 






tically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane 
and other routings that save you money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only guide in the 
world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where they go (even how to 
each Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low 
cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 8-passenger automobile as 
far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? 
Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at 
prices you can really aftord. 











Peting: 






-olicy; 








eting; 





If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is within 
your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, filled 
with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can 
save you this sum several times over. 
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meet- 
"7 HOW 1 @) 1 RAVEL 
meet- 
—and id for i 
and get paid for it 
onfer- 
A. There’s a job waiting for you somewhere; on a ship, with an airline, in overseas 
‘ branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas——even exploring if you’re 
uation adventurous. 
resno. The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new book How to Get 
- 1 Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you’re male or female, young or old, 
State whether you want a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a 
short vear or so, here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses and 
full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries to 
dyear head for. 
U.S.C You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in importing and 
rae exporting concerns, with mining and construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs 
s and in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the 






almost-sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful travel 
opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel pessi- 
bilities for those who know stenography 







“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today:’? Norman 
Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 words of 
f “The answer is still a very definite Yes.’’ 





Cali- 


















a To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satisfied. Price, $1. Fill out coupon. 
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ine Will Your Next Vacation Really 
SSN. 5 

. 
Be Something to Remember? 

The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

will Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters 





but 
gyle 
his 


Club, tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoe- 
string. This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for 
the ways to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 






In his big book, you learn 


about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on far-off islands, on 
boats drifting down lazy streams while you fish 





about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and eucalyptus trees, in 
government-subsidized vacation resorts, in Indian country, along rugged coast- 
lines, on ships and by rail. 


s ot about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how to save at national 

: parks and in the cities most Americans want to visit. 

sof about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the North Woods, 

vell fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the unknown vacation wonderlands 

almost at your front door. 

ee Of course, Norman Furd knows where to get real vacation bargains in all America, 

1 to m Main to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask you 

spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and exciting 

nav the vacation you choose through his experienced advice. Always, he tells you the 
~ uny things you can do within your budget and how to get more for your money (if 

the u travel by car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

sey. You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, Where to 


Vication on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next vacation will be 
something to ta!k about, get the facts now. Use the coupon to order. 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 





WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 


HAWAII? MEXICO? 


FRANCE? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: 

Many fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in the 
course of a year but the one that arrived the other day so 
interested this department that it cost the office several hours of 
work in order that we might observe its contents. The booklet is 
entitled “Travel Routes Around the World” and is the traveler’s 
directory to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at 
all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropical 
skies without a care in the world. You find yourself docking at 
strange ports and taking land tours to those places you long have 
read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships are the 
freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in quarters 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise ships 
which devote most of their space for passengers. 


The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the 
de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommodations 
are concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers are considered 
first-class passengers, although the rates charged a generally on a par with either cabin 
or tourist-class fare. Most passenger-carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have 
their private bath and shower, and these cabins offer beds, not tunks. The rooms are 
generally larger than equivalent accommodations abcard passenger ships, and the cabin 
of a modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on some 
of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room is on the outside, 
and amidships, t.e mest expensive of all locations, for which you are usually charged 
a premium over the advert.sed minimum fares on passenger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low freighter fares 
are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, less than one-half of the 
passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked on freighters. Cn most of the 
longer runs, the difference in favor of the freighters is regulariv from a third to half 
of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be treated with 
cons.deration. Stewards will go out of their way to make your voyage pleasant. On 
ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited on almost hand and foot, in a 
manner that is completely unknown to Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels in the East 
Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish which can run to as many as 50 
difterent courses, Scandinavian ships serve Smorgasbord every day, and some of their 
desserts (like strawberries smothered in a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never 
forgotten. Another feature of freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes 
are needed. Sports clothes are enough. 


Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities and costs are 
covered in the booklet, “Travel Routes Around the World.”? Some of the trips listed 
include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day Caribbean cruise for $240, or a leisurely 
three-month Mediterranean voyage. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York, and may 
be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all you need to do is sit 
down and take your choice. The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean trips. 


“Travel Routes Around the World” is yours for just $1, and the big 
131 page 1956 edition includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to California, the Pacific Northwest, New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus 
pages and pages of photos and maps. 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


= FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 103 First Avenue 
Green!awn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $................. me (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 
if I am not satisfied. 


[] Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

(] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
] Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

[] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

_| Special offer: All books above for $4. 


Print Name 
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Commissions 


QO. We hear some groups within 
the CTA referred to as commissions 
and some as committees. Would you 
please explain to us the difference 
between a commission and a commit- 
tee in the association? 

Ans. All committees of the state 
association are committees of the State 
Council of Education, the representa- 
tive legislative and policy body of the 
CTA. One cannot serve on regular 
committees unless he is an 
member of the Council. 

Commission members may or may 
not be members of the Council. They 
must be members of the association, of 
course, but election to a Council posi- 
tion is not a qualification. Terms for 
‘commission members are set by the 
Council when the commission is estab- 


elected 


lished. Except for some ex-officio mem- 
bers on the NEA Relations Commis- 
sion, commissioners are appointed by 


the CTA Board of Directors. Terms 
usually are for five or seven years. 
The commissions now functioning in 
the CTA are the Personnel Standards 
Commission (formerly Ethics Commis- 
sion), Teacher Education Commission, 
NEA Relations Commission, and the 
Commission on Educational Policy. 


College People 


Q. Does CTA include college fac- 
ulty personnel in its membership? 

Ans. Yes. But not as many as we 
should. We now have one chartered 
chapter in the School of Education at 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
and steps toward organizing several 
others in state colleges have been taken. 

There has been comparatively little 
in the CTA program which directly 
affected college personnel until recent 
years, and even now only those in 
schools of education are generally aware 
of the association’s program and _ its 
importance to college faculties. There 
are many indications that membership 





CAROL HOVIOUS 


writes a new book 


NEW TRAILS IN READING 


NeEwW— in utilizing a decade of research and practice to achieve a new 
approach to teaching reading 


NneCw— ir ways of helping students to understand and help themselves 


in enabling any teacher (with a minimum of effort) to help high 
g any P 


school students improve their reading 
NECUO— in extending skills to reading pictures, speaking, writing, spelling 


NECUP— in the stories which have all been specially written for this book 
Illustrated with colored photographs and drawings; 480 pages 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 


D. C. Heath and Company 


182 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


Some questions answered by 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Secretary Personnel Standards Commission 





in colleges will increase rapidly in the 
immediate future, though no concen- 
trated effort in that direction is vet 
being extended by the association. 


Family Jobs 


Q. I’m teaching my eighth year in 
the elementary district where I live. 
My husband is completing his cre- 
dential and would like to teach in 
the union high school district here. 
Boards of the two districts overlap 
and the administration is the same. 
I’m told I will have to resign if my 
husband teaches in the high school, 
because our districts will not hire two 
members of a family. Does the CTA 
have an opinion on the ethics or legal- 
ity of this policy? 

Ans. In the case you describe, there 
is no question as to the legal right of 
the governing board to refuse employ- 
ment to anyone whom it does not wish 
to employ. If you both were employed 
already and married later, I seriously 
doubt that the board could dismiss one 
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of you merely because of this policy. 


\s for the reasonableness of such a 
policy, I can find no basis on which the 
administration or boards could claim 
that two members of the family work- 
ing in separate though related districts 
would be likely to jeopardize staff har- 
mony or the educational welfare of 
children. 

It is common for districts to adopt 
policies which prevent assignment of 
two members of a family to the same 
school, employment of a second mem- 
ber when one in the family holds an 
administrative position (or promotion 
of one to administration unless the 
other resigns), or even two members of 
the family in the same level of educa- 
tion (elementary, junior high, high 
school). The shortage of qualified 
teachers, however, has nearly eliminated 
such sweeping generalizations as you 
describe. 

We cannot avoid the fact that pres- 


@ ence of both husband and wife on a 


particular faculty can create problems. 
We have seen the complications when 
one member of the pair becomes the 
subject of criticism and the other half 
assumes that his position also is threat- 
ened or that he should be antagonistic 
toward those who have disturbed his 
beloved. 

The reluctance 
employ husband and wife is born of 
such experiences when a problem was 
multiplied—not merely doubled—be- 
cause both were in the same small sys- 
tem, or in the same school of a large 
system. There is little basis for this 
fear, however, when the two people 
are employed in different levels of the 
school program, and even less when the 
two districts are partially independent 
of each other as they are in your case. 

What to do about it? Local teacher 
associations in many districts have won 
repeal or revision of similar objection- 
able policies by pointing out that arbi- 
trary exclusions are not consistent with 
the shortage of qualified teachers. 
Usually victory has not been difficult. 


Plans Changed 


Q. 1 have been granted leave with- 
ut pay for the current year because 
| intended to travel and work in a 
‘oreign country. For several reasons 


of some boards to 


changed my plans and, on August 
'5, obtained employment in another 
California district for the year. 
Could this jeopardize my position in 
he district which granted me leave 
‘or the year? 
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RECORDS 


. .. produced by the nation’s 
largest makers of square, 
round and folk dance records 
for the Los Angeles City 
School Board—and now made 
available to all schools and 
recreation organizations. 





i 


% Carefully selected dances that include both traditional and contem- 
porary figures that feature simple, basic steps arranged progressively 


% Complete dance instructions with each record, especially written 
for quick and easy teaching 


%* Each record packaged in a heavy-duty jacket for safe storage and 
quick reference 


% Each record has FOUR dances, TWO on each side, 10", 78 r. p.m. 


* Beautifully recorded music by the Windsor Dance Orchestra, 
conducted by Phil Boutelje 


%* Highest quality vinyl material for long wear, break resistance and 
minimum surface noise 


% Recommended for use in the complete series of four records, 16 
dances, but available in single records 


ww Ww W 


Third Grade (#A-7$1) Fourth Grade (#A-7S2) 
SHOO FLY e@ SEVEN STEPS BINGO e@ GUSTAF’S SKOAL 
YANKEE DOODLE e EL MOLINO LA COSTILLA @ THE HITCH HIKER 

x * x * 
Fifth Grade (#A-7S3) Sixth Grade (#A-7S4) 
CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE SICILIAN CIRCLE 
POP GOES THE WEASEL CHIHUAHUA 
RED RIVER VALLEY ALL-AMERICAN PROMENADE 
TETON MOUNTAIN STOMP DANCE OF THE BELLS 


PRICE: $7.00 for the complete series of four records, tax paid and 
post paid. Single records at $1.75 each, 50¢ handling charge for any 
order less than four records. Order direct from factory, these records 
not now available through a or nse 


eg sees 


ee 
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Temple City, Calif. 









Ans. If the board motion to grant 
leave included the reason for which the 
leave was requested, your failure to 
comply, coupled with acceptance of a 
position in another district, might be 
held to constitute violation of the terms 
of your employment and an abandon- 
ment of your position. 

You now are in the position of re- 
questing a leave of absence for a differ- 
ent purpose than that originally stated. 
If this request is denied, you would be 


torced at least to violate one contract 
or the other. In a recent similar case, 
the county counsel ruled that the 
teacher had abandoned her position by 
contracting with another district, and 
that the employment relationship with 
the original district was ended auto- 
matically. 


Small District Tenure 
QO. We have a problem regarding 
tenure status. Last year a neighbor- 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS § 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





Televising Your School 


One way of getting your TV show going is way Billings, Mont. did 
in televising its popular weekly show “‘These Are Our Kids” over KOOP-TV., 
Panel above is from McKinley School; teacher is Frank W. Kology. 


Retold here from Montana Educa- 
tion Journal is the how-to behind 
the educational and entertaining 
TV show put on by the schools of 
Billings over KOOP-TV. 


Elementary education director put it 
up to schools for or against televis- 
ing. As all were for it, schedule was 
set up by a principals’ committee 
headed by principal in charge of 
programming and scheduling. 


Billings’ program was known as THESE ARE 
ouR KIpDs—15 min. panel-type show Tues- 
days, 7:15 P.M. Each week a different school 
took over with such shows as: Ist grade, read- 
ing; 2nd grade, phonics; 3rd grade, music; 
4th grade, history; 5th grade, social studies. 
Six children in the panel but show was 
something whole class prepared. 


Night of the show it would be difficult to 
know who was more thrilled—the kids before 








the TV cameras or their classmates before 
their TV sets. For every child had a part in it. 


Program must be compact, well organized, 
carefully planned. Fifth grade teacher Frank 
W. Kology says, “show certainly sparks the 
children in their work.”’ And here’s one of his 
programs. 


With history and social studies lessons deal- 
ing with transportation, children chose trans- 
portation and this was integrated into a show 
covering landing of pilgrims to building of 
transcontinental R.R.Greatest difficulty was 
to isolate one topic and dramatize it into 
continuous 15 minutes of interest to public. 


A definite purpose in mind, made lessons 
very real. Children made Conestoga, stage 
coach, trains, flatboats, canal and steam- 
boats. A sand table was installed in room 
where Macadamized roads were built and 
trails for overland coach, pony express, etc. 


Day of TV show near, “teacher’’ was asked 
to choose the six for the panel. Permission 
slips were signed by parents... All the room 
was delighted and excited. 


Always a refreshing, tasty treat! Home 

from school, get the little lift Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives. Refreshing too. And the smooth 
pleasant chewing helps you relax. Try it. 
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ing school was closed down and tre 
children attended our school on a 
contract basis. This year the same 
procedure is being followed, except 
that our district is receiving the state 
apportionments on the basis of last 
year’s attendance, instead of having 
the money go first to the other dis- 
trict. Next year the district with the 
abandoned school will be annexed to 
our district. Our ada has been more 
than 850 when they include the con- 
tract pupils. When does or did our 
district come under the provisions of 
the tenure law 

Ans. We have been able to find no 
clearcut’ court decision or Attorney 
General's opinion on this specific ques- 
tion, but all logic seems to support a 
contention that the first year in which 
the out-of-district pupils attended your 
school and brought the ada past the 
850 mark was the first of your three 
years as a probationary teacher leading 
to permanent status. In other words, 
if the attendance is maintained, those 
teachers who have been employed con- 
tinuously for the years 54-55, 55-56 
and 56-57 will be made permanent 
upon employment for 57-58. 

When a union high school district 
establishes junior high schools 
thereby educates the 7th and 8th grade 
pupils under contract with elementary 
districts, that attendance applies toward 
tenure status. Junior colleges frequently 
have many pupils whose tuition is paid 
by districts which do not maintain 
junior colleges. Their attendance ap- 
plies toward the 850 minimum. 

The Education Code says that an 
employee of a school district having an 
average daily attendance of 850 or 
more is classified as permanent when 
employed for the fourth consecutive 
year. 

You must recognize that this is a non- 
legal (if not illegal) opinion and _ is 
undocumented. To be absolutely posi- 
tive of your position, it would be well 
to have the superintendent or govern- 
ing board request an opinion from the 
district attorney, or ask him to seek 
one from the Attorney General. 


and 





A basic book of standards for automo- 
bile mechanic training is Standards for 
Automotive Service Instruction in Schools, 
an 80-page manual published cooperatively 
by the automotive industry and the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Contents in- 
clude guidance, layouts for rooms and 
buildings, supplies and equipment, curricu- 
lum, school-dealer relationships, and the 
cooperative teacher-training program. In- 
formation may be obtained from AI-VE 
Conference, 320 New Center Bldg., Detroi: 
2, Michigan. 
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Elementary School 


Administrators 


Name Executive, Plan Office 


eee 


DAN DAWSON 


The California Elementary School 
Administrators Association announced 
appointment of Dr. Daniel T. 
Dawson of Stanford University as 
executive secretary. The selection was 
made by a special committee appointed 
for that purpose by President Mary 
Hoyt at a meeting held in San Fran- 
cisco on November 11. 


the 


Dr. Dawson will serve on a consult- 
ant basis until the middle of August 
and will assume the position on a full- 
time basis at that time. 


The office for the association will be 
established within a few weeks in the 
California Teachers Association Build- 
ing, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Dr. Dawson is assistant professor of 
education at Stanford University. He 
is married and has two children. His 
wife is a former teacher. 


He is a graduate of San Diego high 
school, received his A.B. degree from 
San Diego State College, his M.A. from 
Claremont Graduate School, and _ his 
Ed.D. from Stanford University in 
1952. 


Dr. Dawson served as teacher and 
curriculum coordinator in the Rose- 
mead elementary school district, Los 
Angeles county; elementary principal 
ind high school teacher, Chino unified 
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school district; instructor and bombar- 
dier, U. S. Army Air Forces; principal, 
San Diego City schools; director of cur- 
riculum, Merced county schools; vice- 


principal, Palo Alto Unified schools; 
and assistant professor, San Francisco 
State College. 

He has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to many educational publications. 
Among these are his chapters in the 
24th and 25th Yearbooks of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary Administrators 
Association. 


\\ \ _ 


Vacation 


on a budget in 


HAWAII? 


7 full days as low 


as $271, plus tax from 
California via UNITED AIR LINES. 


Beautiful, exotic Hawaii...and at a price you can afford! 
Choose from 8 interesting low-cost tours from 7 to 22 
days. Prices include Waikiki Hotel, sightseeing and 


round trip air fare. 


Graduate study courses in Hawaii. Complete summer 
schedule June 27-Aug. 7. Write: Dir. of Summer Sessions, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Fully accredited. 


Send for free folders or contact an authorized travel agent. 


¢ UNITED AIR LINES 


400 Post St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Please send Free Hawaii 
vacation folder. 
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TION by Herbert M. Hamlin; Dan- wie 
ville, Illinois. The Interstate Printers J gan 
Thre . g ' e % : : 5 s} 
By George G. IVES high-school students a_ clear. and Publishers, 1955, 299 pp., $3.50. ol 
Bruntz ‘ne . Hamlin’s book is a timely guide for citi- T 
oe vivid picture of every field of Amer- zens who wish to become better acquainted hal 
Social Science fn slaciia f ; , with our public schools and their problems, a“ 
and Education, ican government [from town meeting to It reviews the development of our public em 
San Jose State . > . . school system, then in a series of essay-like . 
< ( < x é Be Ad < Ss y %< - : or: . 7 " 
College, Cal. national Senate Explains how our local chapters suggests ways and steps for the = 
y . ° ? i * ss tes ° Ss < 
state and Federal governments are organ- public to enter into a larger participation ei 
in school planning. cl 
. . . . . ec 
ized and how they function in their legisla- “Since citizens are the ultimate evalu- J ing 
° . ae ators of public education, they should ret 
tive, executive and judicial branches. The orgenine See ae aan aeaa for Bik 
unique activities put the student to work evaluation than they have provided. phil 
; — The book includes an extensive section De 
in civie affairs. Handsomely illustrated. on “ways and means” for meeting educa- 
tion requirements today. A broad section 
includes declarations on personnel pro- RE 
260 Ask for Descriptive Booklet 198 cedures, recruitment, preparation and re- 
Fifth St tention of staff, as well as fiscal and 
' : community relations matters. The final 
San GINN AND COMPANY part on public participation in public edu- ’ 
Francisco 3 cation, though brief, is the primary reason - 
for writing the book. It is a valuable sec- his 
tion for any group of citizens contemplating en 
the formation of a local citizen committee pai 
to deal with school issues. The advice on tio 
NEW the role of community organizations de- att 
serves careful reading. er 
‘ tio 
A ———— COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM Hamlin concludes that in the future 
“instead of developing more organizations eal 
THE UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC procram J oF citizens for and against the public J hv. 
schools, we shall provide citizens’ commit- ch 
Grades 1-8 tees in the public schools and colleges, an 
McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke functioning as a part of their regular th 
machinery, according to principles now cl: 
MAKES TEACHING AND LEARNING ARITHMETIC EASIER becoming well known.” wi 
The book is valuable for its bibliography, er 
J which is unusually thorough. Also a long sh 
Consider these features: list of addresses of publishers, periodicals, pe 
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© A new visualized approach leads pupils tial use of citizen groups. —K.R.B. re 
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ationships TIONAL THEORY by Charles W. 7 
’ Coulter and Richard S. Rimanoczy. ai 
Insures correct preparation for each new Now Week: BD. Vou Nestend aad Co.. lc 
step Inc., 1955. 159 pp., $3.50. ; 
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This book is an interesting brief sum- : 
Easy to read and understand mary of the history of the formal educa- p 
— — : oe — The - 
? @ Provides abundant opportunities for thors run briefly through the theories o t! 
Write for " aw PP call f the principal educational philosophers from h 
practice — includes an abundance o the Sophists to John Dewey. The book is , 
“RE e problems apparently written for the busy executive t 
: ss who commutes and wants merely to sample ; 
Arithmetic rather than savor the food for thinking on 
Wall Chart! TEXTS * MANUALS - INDEPENDENT TESTS which all societies must succor themselves. } 
, The serious student of the history ot ; 
PRACTICE BOOKS » ANSWER BOOKS education will find the book too shallow ; 
but useful for brief review. The “layman 
LAI DLAW 5 ROTH = RS PALO ALTO may find the book helpful for its conden- 
CALIFORNIA sation and brevity. It can serve as 
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citations from past educators. Barring an 
occasional bit of editorializing, the book 
seriously offers to interpret educational 
trends accurately. 

The one-sentence paragraph style will 
seem strange to most readers. The authors 
claim that this style is an important aid to 
understanding. If so, one wonders why 
there is such a fuss raised over whether 
schools teach pupils to write with regard 
to conventional form. If the busy layman 
must have everything reduced to single- 
sentence paragraphs before he can under- 
stand it, he should not be sorely vexed if 
high school graduates seem skilled only in 
the composition of telegrams. 

The summary leaves thé impression of 
having been abruptly finished before a 
sufficient reading was given to the “mod- 
ern” era of educational philosophy. 

John Dewey almost alone is allowed to 
speak for a group of contemporary school 
men. It would have been desirable to let 
each speak briefly for himself in identify- 
ing him with “Deweyism.” This is the 
weakest part of the book precisely because 
it treated quite briefly of Dewey the 
philosopher, and almost not at all with 
Dewey the educator. K.R.B. 


RETREAT FROM LEARNING by 
Joan Dunn, New York, David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1955, 224 pp., $3.00. 


Miss Dunn, after four years of teaching 
in the New York City system, writes a case 
history purporting to show why teachers 
can’t teach. Herself a product of the 
parochial school, she found only frustra- 
tion, fatigue, and_ disillusionment in 
attempting to deal with progressive educa- 
tion in a big-city public school. 

A major in English, she points out that 
early in her college career she wavered 
between education and journalism as a 
choice of a minor. She chose education... 
and wrote a book about the tragedy of 
that decision. We note that she left the 
classroom and its harassments to take a job 
with Time, Inc. and Time was most gen- 
erous in its enthusiasm for the book. Had 
she chosen journalism in the first place, 
perhaps we would not now have before 
us this defiant rebuttal against teacher 
recruitment. 

Miss Dunn fails to explain how the 
virtues of truth, respect for authority, and 
moral responsibility can be infused into the 
school system, which she prefers to regard 
as a bureaucracy and which she views with 
loathing dismay. Her pupils had already 
been adequately described in “Blackboard 
Jungle.” 

The problems confronting education, as 
posed by this impassioned young author, 
are very real. But unfortunately, they are 
the problems of our social order—lack of 
home discipline, irresponsible parental atti- 
tudes, lack of character building or recrea- 
tional activities—and not necessarily the 
sole burden of the schools. 

This is a controversial book and one 
bearing a strong personal bias. Those 
teachers who may find themselves in situa- 
tions almost comparable may applaud 
weakly. But few in California will find 
comparable problems, nor will they share 
the author’s disillusionment. It may even 
have some illusive value in bringing a sense 
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of balanced realism to teacher-education 
majors now entering the profession. It 
will take strength to discount Miss Dunn’s 
thesis—but who ever assumed that teach- 
ing did not require physical muscle and 
spiritual stamina? JWM 


A STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH ITS PRODUCTS, Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Central Coast Section, Vroman’s, 
367 So. Pasadena Ave., Pasadena 2, 
174 pp., $2.00. 


Outlined as a teacher work-book, this 
ambitious project contains separate sections 
on cattle, cotton, lumber, steel, and wheat. 
It is illustrated and carries biblographies; 
pages are mimeographed and bound in 
plastic looseleaf. 

Eleanore Ziel, chairman of the social 
studies committee of CSSA Central Coast 
Section, says this is the first of a series of 
social studies units, ranging from grades 
one through eight, to be published by the 
Association. This unit required two years 
for preparation. 

Twelve consultants, mostly residents of 
Monterey county, helped in the final 
preparation of the materials. Twenty 
teachers provided evaluations in a labora- 
tory of experimentation with the contents 
in preparation. JWM 


M-SV COMMITTEE 
READING SUGGESTIONS 


CTA’s Committee on Moral and Spiritual 
Values offers these additional references for 
help in this field of interest: 

Bower, William C.—Church and State in 
Education. 

Brubacher, J. S.—Public Schools and 
Spiritual Values, Seventh Yearbook of John 
Dewey Society. 

Childs, John L.—Education and Morals. 

Hartsborne, Hugh—Character in Human 
Relations. 

Jones, Vernon—Character and Citizen- 
ship. NEA. 


BOARDSMANSHIP: A Guide for the 
School Board Member. J. Russell 
Kent, Maynard Raymond Bemis, and 
Keith Goldhammer. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1955. 127 
pp., $3.00. 


Written by three educators who have 
served as public school officials, Boards- 
manship attempts to orient the new board 
member, suggests ways to get information 
about the schools and their problems, and 
outlines the role of policy making and pol- 
icy evaluation. 

Some challenging and timely questions 
are raised and adequate solutions sug- 
gested, especially as they may apply in 
California. That the book is a product of 
California thinking is indicated in acknowl- 
edgement of aid from CACS, CASA, 
CASBO, CCPT, CSDE, and CTA. Harry 
Fosdick, secretary of CTA’s Personnel Poli- 
cies Commission, who did much of the 


@ Your pupils will get the best and 
most satisfying results from their 
creative efforts when they use the 
best materials. Sargent School Art 
Materials are produced by the mas- 
ter color-craftsmen who have made 
Sargent Colors for professional ar- 
tists for many years. Because the 
same degree of skill and care is used 
in the manufacture of Sargent 
School Materials, both teacher and 
student are assured the highest qual- 
ity products for their art activities. 


Producing fine quality color materi- 
als is our one and only business... 
there is a Sargent color material for 
every part of your art program. 


FREE! Use handy coupon below to 
send for your copy of ‘TEACHERS’ 
PETS”. . . an informative booklet with 
8 practical classroom art projects. 
Illustrates a variety of stimulating 
new ideas by teachers themselves for 
your students...using simple, easy- 
to-get Sargent materials and show- 
ing exactly “how-to-do-it.” 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 


ART CRAYON COMPANY 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE “’Teachers’ Pets’”’ 
booklet of classroom art projects. 

NAME 

SCHOOL NAME 

GRADE(S) TAUGHT 

ADDRESS 

city 









spade work in the work of the joint com- 
mittee, was named. 

Based on the assumption that local con- 
trol of education by the local board is a 
fundamental American tradition, the pos- 
sible intrusion of Federal aid may outdate 
some of the conclusions and suggestions. 
But it provides a fair and accurate appraisal 
of the board’s position today. The book 
suggests not only what a board should not 
or may not do but outlines some areas in 
which the board should take positive 
leadership. JWM 
New publications useful 
in the classroom: 

“Princeton may be a conservative insti- 
tution, but we still think that books will 


remain the best visual aids to education,” 
Dr. H. W. Dodds, president of Princeton, 






SCIENCE 






Great Books for Schools 


Allyn and Bacon’s new 9-Year Science Program 


A EXPLORING SCIENCE 
The ‘doing’ books for Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
B OUR ENVIRONMENT — 1956 editions 

Its Relation to Us — Grade 7 

How We Adapt Ourselves To It — Grade 8 
How We Use And Control It — Grade 9 


General science texts all completely revised 
by Paul Smith and Gordon E. Van Hooft. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT -— 1956 edition 


Magruder’s AMERICAN GOVERNMENT — Revised by 
Wm. McClenaghan. Has new format and new material. 


WORLD HISTORY — 1956 edition 


Hughes’ THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD — Revised by 
C. H. W. Pullen. Carefully written to orient the high school 
student in the world of today. Reflects latest world events. 


said recently at the National Book Com- 
mittee’s Conference on Books Abroad. 

An interesting new student Discussion 
Guide is now available to schools, pub- 
lished monthly and designed for use in 
junior and senior high schools and colleges. 
Called “Vital Issues” the Guides are pre- 
pared by the Center for Information on 
America, in Washington, Connecticut. 
They are expected to stimulate student 
interest, thought and discussion on such 
national topics as natural resources, Asian 
policy, crisis in the public schools, dis- 
armament, and atomic development. The 
Editorial Advisory Committee includes Dr. 
James W. Fesler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science, Yale; Dr. Allan 
Nevins, professor of American history, 
Columbia; Dr. Kent Roberts Greenfield, 


Chief Historian of the U. S. Army. Single 
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Workbooks, test material, and teachers’ manuals available 









California Representatives: 
B. F. Hemp — R. C. Hamilton — R. R. Rees — H. R. Manahan 


ALLYN and BACON, Ine. 


560 Mission Street 





















San Francisco 5 









copies of “Vital Issues” are available at 
25c each, with rates for individual sub- 
scriptions and schools desiring to order in 
classroom quantity. Write Center for In- 
formation on America, Washington, Con- 
necticut, for information and sample copivs, 

American Forest Products Industries jis 
making a number of attractive publications 
available to teachers at no charge. Book- 
lets, posters and wall displays are among 
items offered. Also available are a few 

i6 mm., sound, motion pictures. A 1955-56 
Bibliography will list publications and tell 
you how to order them. Write to American 
Forest Products Industries, 1816 N_ St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

“The Story of Glass Containers” is a 
unit for elementary grades, offered free by 
the Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 99 Park Avenue, New York City 16, 
It is easy to read and will be interesting to 
students; correlates with social studies, 
science, health and nutrition curriculum. 

For a look at the high school library in 
action, see H. W. Wilson’s “The Library in 
High School Teaching,” by Martin Rossoff, 
($2.00, 124 pages. ) 

The Young Folks Book Club, a program 
for schools to encourage student ownership 
of good books, is now in its tenth year of 
operation. Address Young Folks Book 
Club, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
New York, 

New books you may want to 
read include: 

Educational Administration: Cases and 
Concepts, by Sargent and Belisle. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 474 pages, $5.50. 
A casebook presenting studies of 35 timely 
and real cases in educational administra- 
tion, primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems and situations of the superintendent. 

The Public and Its Education, by Her- 
bert M. Hamlin. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Danville, Ill. 299 pages, $3.50. 
A practical guide to citizen participation 
in community educational planning, ori- 
ented to the lay citizen. Useful to boards 
of education, citizen committees and par- 
ent-teacher organizations. 

Planning Secondary Schools for General 
Education Programs, by N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr. Engelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett, 
221 W. 57th St., New York 19. Superin- 
tendents and school board members may 
obtain this publication without cost. It is 
a description of one of the newer develop- 
ments in secondary school plant planning. 

No News Is Bad News—Where Schools 
Are Concerned. An NSPRA publication 
outlining practical steps for developing 
good school-press_ policies. Fifty cents, 
with quantity discounts. Order from 
NSPRA, NEA, Washington. 

Two new additions to the Living Democ- 
racy Series are: “Get Into the Game,” a 
discussion of politics and why every citizen 
should interest himself in it; and “Liberty 
and the Law,” a booklet designed to show 
that the strong arm of the law should be 
regarded as friend instead of enemy, re- 
spected not feared, sought after not 
avoided. Approved by the Publications 
Committee of The National Council for the 
Social Studies, the Living Democracy 
Series now includes twelve titles to stimu- 
late sound thinking among youth. Pamphlets 
are 60c list, or 45c for orders of ten or 

more. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


FILMS RECOMMENDED 
FOR YOUR MEETINGS 


Six excellent 16mm. films, all sound and 
color, are available for distribution from 
CTA Field Service, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2, phone PRospect 6-4110. Since 
bookings are normally scheduled several 
weeks in advance, early reservation is 
recommended. 

Assignment: Tomorrow. 26 min. Sound. 
Presents the story and opportunity of edu- 
cation. It portrays teaching as an exciting 
job, second to no other in importance. 

Secure the Blessings. 27 min. Sound. 
Explains how the schools have been a bul- 
wark of democracy and how today in our 
public schools we can secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 

What Greater Gift. 28 min. Sound. 
Dramatizes the teacher as a_ professional 
person and shows something of what teach- 
ing is all about. 

Skippy and the 3 R’s. 29 min. Sound. 
Shows how a first-grade child learns the 
fundamentals. 

Freedom to Learn. 27% min. Sound. 
Shows the importance to our country of 
the freedom to learn. Shows that modern 
schools prepare our children to assume their 
responsibilities as good citizens. It explains 
that respect for facts, constant search for 
the truth, and knowledge of the world 
as it actually is are essential in this 
preparation. 

Mike Makes His Mark. 29 min. Sound. 
Shows how school gave a potential delin- 
quent the incentives and interests to want 
to stay in school. 


TEST TAPE RECORDING 


This month there is good news for teach- 
ers in elementary grades who would like a 
comprehensive handbook on tested uses of 
classroom tape recording. Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Company, 900 Fauquier Ave- 
nue, St. Paul 6, Minn., offers this illustrated 
booklet for only 25c. They also offer a free 
mimeographed “Glossary of Tape Record- 
ing Terms for the Amateur Recording Fan.” 


NEW LANGUAGE INTRODUCED 


Over 400 terms used in the production 
of 16 mm. non-theatrical motion pictures 
are defined in the Summer, 1955, issue of 
the University Film Producers Association 
Journal. The rapidly increasing number of 
people involved in 16 mm. production 
makes a uniform vocabulary imperative. 
Producers and exhibitors of films will find 
this item useful. U.F.P.A., Television Cen- 
ter, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
will furnish copies at 50c each. 


CURRENT EVENTS ON TAPE 


Ideal Pictures, 2161 Shattuck Avenue, 
iim, 29, Berkeley 4, California, is offering a 
ionthly service, CITIZENSHIP FORUM, 
new magnetic taped current events pro- 
ram (recorded at 7% i.p.s.) for junior and 
enior high schools, to be issued by the 
niddle of each month through May, to be 
roadcast over intercom systems, and/or 
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used in specific classes. The competent and 
unprejudiced authors are Dr. Jack Allen 
and Dr. Forrest E. Conner. The cost is 
$2.50 per issue. 


VALLEJO MAKES FILM 


“The 3 Rs Plus” is the title of a 33- 
minute 16 mm. film which the Vallejo 
Education Association wrote, directed, and 
produced recently. After a premier show- 
ing to the Bay Section council public 
relations committee, the film was made 
available for use by chartered associations. 


A department on teaching films 
conducted by H. Barrett Patton 


With a high degree of technical standard, 
the film portrays the growth of an elemen- 
tary education program. Cost of the film 
and one print was estimated at less than 


$400. 


NEW FILMS 


SKIING, Film: 15 minutes, Sr. High, 
College; Price: Free. In color. Frank 
Church Films, 6117 Grove Street, 
Oakland. 


Special Announcement 


To All Teachers 


The world-famous ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in 


30 great volumes believes that you would be interested in 


substantially increasing your personal income during your 


spare time, holidays and summer vacations by participa- 


ting in a new nation-wide educational program under the 


direction of the Parent and Teacher Division of the 


Encyclopedia Americana. This program meets the require- 


ments of the Personnel Standards Commission of the 


C.T.A. 


We therefore extend an invitation to you to continue in 


your chosen career of education by working with us on our 


new program, according to the terms and provisions of the 


Teacher’s Agreement. 


For a sample of the Teacher’s Agreement and complete 


information write to the address listed below. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 
Parent and Teacher Division 
131 North Robertson Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, California 














Three expert skiers take a skiing trip on 
Mt. Rainier. They start from Paradise 
Meadows and spend several nights on the 
trip. The story will be of interest to sports 
enthusiasts. 


THE MERCURY. Film; 28 minutes, 
Intermediate, Jr. High, Sr. High, 
Adult; Price: $125, Free Loan, Amer- 
ican Airlines, 1420 Broadway, Oak- 
land 12. 

A plane trip is shown, from ticket order- 
ing until destination. The film shows every 
process the plane goes through, how pilot 
gets his instructions, how takeoff and land- 





THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


ing are accomplished. It is a beautifully 
made picture, of general interest to inquisi- 
tive minds from upper intermediate grade 
through adult level. It perhaps would 
apply best to a travel unit in freshman 
orientation. 


CALIFORNIA’S MOTHER LODE. 
Film: 20 min., Intermediate, Jr. 


High, Sr. High, College, Adult; Price: 

Color $200, Black & White $100, 

Sound-on-Film Production, Inc., 2648 

18th St., Sacramento 18. 

This film, showing sites of various activi- 
ties in the Mother Lode region, does not 











FOR RETARDED READERS 
—SLOW LEARNERS 


*|i|s 





Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 






The American Adventure Series...“‘informs while it trains 
...entertains while it teaches.’’* This graded corrective read- 
ing series of fifteen authentic, illustrated, action-packed, 
book-length biographies appeal to both boys and girls and 
help stimulate independent reading. 

The authoritative ‘‘Handbook on Corrective Reading”’ 
and easy-to-follow Teacher’s Guide Books for each title have 
been prepared especially for busy classroom teachers. 


* Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University 


Write today for free brochure about this graded corrective reading program 
which includes 17 x 22” four-color historic U. S. Trails Map to Det. 16 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
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duplicate anything else in the gold-rush 
period of California. Useful addition for 
intermediate social studies. Shows some 
relics of gold period still to be seen. 


ANIMALS AND THEIR FOOD. Film: 
10 minutes, Primary, Intermediate, 
Price: Color $100, Black & White 
$55, Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

This film illustrates three divisions of 
animals: those that eat plants, those that 
eat meat, and those that eat both plants 
and meat. Similarities and differences be- 
tween domestic and wild animals are 
stressed. 





LAND FOR PIONEERS. Film: 17 
min., Black & White, Intermediate, 
Adult; Price: $65, Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28. 
The region explored in a search for a 

northwest passage is found to be rich in 

minerals and shows promise also for agri- 
culture. It shows beginnings of towns and 
settlements. Northwest Territory and 

northern Canada are shown to be truly a 

land for pioneers. 


FRANCE AND ITS PEOPLE. Film: 
13 min., Jr. High; Price: Color $125, 
Black & White $62.50, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 5625 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood. 


Life in France is portrayed through a 
family meeting on the grandparents’ farm 
in Brittany. Scenes in Paris and other parts 
of France are shown as family gathering 
centers. Occupations, government and tra- 
ditions appear from a discussion of family 
life. 


YOUR CLEANLINESS: Film: 10 min., 
Black & White, Intermediate Health 
Education. Price: $50, Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17. 


This film is planned to enrich study units 
in health education. It discusses cleanli- 
ness in health and in sickness, and general 
health rules regarding bathing, care of nails 
and hair, teeth, clean clothing. 


BELGIUM AND THE NETHER- 
LANDS: LANDS AND PEOPLE. 
Film: 12 min., Jr. High, Price: Color 
$100, Black & White $55. Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


Water and trade influences on history 
and geography of Belgium and the Nether- 
lands are shown; this area has been called 
the “Training Workshop of Europe.” 


MOLLUSKS. Film: 12 min., Sr. High, 
College; Price: Color $125, Black & 
White $62.50, Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 5625 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood. 

Various mollusks are described. Charac- 


teristics and uses of different varieties are 
shown. 
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LETTERS from Journal readers 


After reading the November issue of 
the Journal from cover to cover, I 
reached for a pencil to go through it 
again to mark parts I especially liked 
or wished to refer to in future. I found 


that I was marking so many pages 
that this was really a waste of time. All 
I needed to do was file the whole thing 
It’s simply great! 


for ever and ever. 

Thanks a million! 
Ruth Currul 
La Habra 


SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

ite through participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 


Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 


Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


omeeoeaevere9eonartete eso 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


HOLIDAY IN EUROPE 
7th Annual Tour 
conducted by Frances Robinson 
of San Jose State College 
79 days from New York leaving 
June 19, 1956 
$2440 — all-inclusive 
See the elegance of Paris 
Relax on the enchanting Isle of Capri 
Sail the Blue Danube to old Vienna 
Attend the great Festivals 
Leisurely cruise on Gota Canal in Scan- 
dinavia 
@ Enjoy mellow charm of the British Isles 
Apply ANDREW W. LERIOS, INC. 
Travel Service—74 W. San Carlos 
San Jose, or your travel agent 


EUROPE 


20 Countries—75 Days in Europe 
June 21-Sept. 3. By air. $1095 


EUROPE FOR YOUNG ADULTS 
255 Sequoia, Pasadena, California 





Sixth Annual Summer Tour to ™ 


EUROPE 


14 countries e 60 days 
$1,248 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details College credit optional 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 


EUROPE 1956 


Wide choice of excellent tours, escorted 
or independent, from Economy Tours 


to Deluxe. Phone or write for Details. 


WILFORD TRAVEL BUREAU 


(Est. 1930) 
211 Park Road, Burlingame, Calif. 


DI 3-0279 DI 4-2260 
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The Board of Trustees (of Compton 
Union High School District) has seen 
fit to name a new school that will be 
built in this district the Ralph J. Bunche 
Junior High School. In making the 
announcement to the public through 
the press, it was most convenient and 
effective to refer to the CTA Journal 
(October edition) for necessary bio- 
graphical material on Dr. Bunche. Just 
another example of the type of service 
we expect from CTA. 


F. C. Hemphill 
Superintendent 
Compton union high school district 


Congratulations on your November 
edition. I read it (a borrowed copy) 
from cover to cover. Believe it or not, 
my decision to join or not to join the 
CTA rested to a considerable extent on 
what I saw in your Journal. 


Anna Armbruster 


Palo Alto 


Congratulations on the excellent ar- 
ticle which appears in the October 1955 
edition of the CTA Journal concerning 
Ralph J. Bunche. It clearly pointed out 
the contributions that physical educa- 
tion and school recreation made in the 
life of this distinguished Californian, 
and it certainly was a thrill to those 
of us who believe in the strong educa- 
tive forces of athletics. 


C. Carson Conrad 

Chief of Bureau, Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
State Department of Education 


I think your article on Steinbeck is 
a knockout. It happens that I am one 
of those who was never a great admirer 
of Steinbeck but I am glad that I am 
open-minded enough so that your ar- 
ticle gave me a much better knowledge 
and a much better opinion of Steinbeck 
than I have ever had before. I will 
continue to follow this series of articles 
with a great deal of interest and I be- 
lieve CTA and you are to be congratu- 
lated on them. It is too bad they can 
not get national recognition which they 
deserve. 
Ralph W. Harker 
Los Angeles 


Interested in Mr. Stinchcomb’s sur- 
vey (page 19, November CTA Journal) 
of 150 first-year high school students’ 
opinions of the value of their elemen- 
tary school training, I gave the 40 
ninth-grade freshmen of our small, 
rural high school the same questions 
as the outline for a five-minute talk. 
Here, in summary, are their answers: 

Subject that helped me most toward 
getting a good start in high school: 
mathematics and English, in that order. 

Subjects that helped me least: sci- 
ence, history, art. 

Teaching subjects that helped most: 


Now! Save Over *3 per 100 


ON AMAZING 


Food Supplement 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In a Single Tablet 


Including the Impor- 
tant “‘RED’’ Vitamin 
B-12 Along With 
Other Stimulants for 
the Growth of 


“RED BLOOD cells — 


Try this all-Vitamin-Mineral Formula PLEMS 
—at a cost of $2.35 for 100 Tablets 


—one a day is an adequate dose. 
Again VITAMIN-QUOTA leads the way in supply- 
ing the vitamin needs to millions at amazing sav- 
ings. Here, combined in one small tablet called 
PLEMS, you get 16 high-potency vitamins and 12 
minerals. Included in this outstanding formula are 
the amazing ‘“‘RED” Vitamin B-12 and Folic Acid, 
which have stirred the medical world and mark 
the greatest advance in blood building since liver. 
Heretofore, vitamins of this type have been very 
expensive, but they are now available in PLEMS 
at a price within the reach of all. Compare the 
potencies in PLEMS—and don’t forget that potency 
is the one factor which determines value—with 
vitamin-mineral products you are now using or 
with any supplements containing these splendid 
blood-building factors and see how much you can 
save. Nowhere in America will you find such 
unitage in a single tablet, so reasonably priced. No 
matter which vitamins you have used and how much 
you have paid for them you should test the value 
of this truly fine formula now. 


Each PLEMS tablet contains 
5,000 USP units | Cal. Pantothenate 3 Mg. 
1,600 USP units Niacinamide 20 Mg. 
2 Mcg. Vitamin K 0.2 Mg. 
0.3 Mg. Vitamin E 5 Mg. 
50 Mg. Biotin 1 Meg. 
5 Mg. Rutin 1 Mg. 
2 Mg. Choline 10 Mg. 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. Inositol 10 Mg. 
Cobalt 0.15 Mg. lodine 0.15 Mg. 
Copper 1 Mg. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 
Fluorine 0.1 Mg. Potassium 5 Mg. 
lron 15 Mg. Zinc 1 Mg. 
Calcium 143 Mg. Magnesium 10 Mg. 
Manganese 1 Mg. Phosphorus 110 Mg. 


One tablet daily meets or exceeds the 
MINIMUM daily Vitamin requirements. 
100 Tablets $ 2.35 250 Tablets $ 5.25 
500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 


PLEMS are sold only at the address below. 
We pay all postage. Order C.O.D. or save all 
charges by sending check or money order. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


One of the world’s largest distributors of vitamins. 
Est. 1923. Serving over 1,250,000 families, coast- 
to-coast. 


Dept. L-367, 1125 Crenshaw Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif. add 3%. Sales in Los Angeles add 4%. 


Vit. A 
Vit. D 
Vitamin B-12 
Folic Acid 

Vitamin C 

Vitamin B-1 
Vitamin B-2 





class discussion, audio-visual aids, and 
drill work. 

Teaching methods that helped the 
least: field trips, library work, lectures. 

Teacher who was most helpful in 
preparing me for high school: strict 
but understanding. 

Teacher who was least helpful: easy- 
going. 

Students had their greatest difficulty 
in pinning down descriptions of teach- 
ers to one adjective. Most of the stu- 


dents felt that the entirely strict teacher 

variously described as “tough,” “un- 
friendly,” “impatient,” “intolerant,” 
“hard,” and “old”’—was definitely not 
helpful, but nearly all of the speakers 
felt that regardless of how understand- 
ing a teacher might be, he must be 
firm and strict to the degree that “he 
makes us get our work done.” 

Nearly all of the students enjoyed 
working on their talks and many of 
them expressed, in one way or another, 


for your high school classes... 


ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


Books 1 and 2 
Meets the learning needs of every student. 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9 through 12 
Meets all the requirements teachers agree are necessary for a GOOD high 
school English program. 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICANS 


Grade 11 or 12 


WESTERN EDITION 


The only high school government text which meets 


state and local needs as well as national. 


BIOLOGY IN A NEW DIMENSION 


Three new books 


THE EARTHWORM, THE FROG, THE HUMAN. 


SPEECH FOR YOU 


A NEW functional speech book! 


MODERN ADVENTURE STORIES 


Supplementary reading with a low vocabulary, high interest level. 


Write for details 


evanston ROW, Peterson and Company —uunois 


““ON-THE-JOB’”’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
$50,000 Coverage —$7 Three-Year Premium 


Any California teacher may apply for this broad coverage by mailing the 


following to: 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc, 544 S. San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Name 


PRMANN -TMPOBOE 6 5 os 6s -6:6. cc nuvie oes icge 


Position and School 


we euacteitd ahatiacnits poe Sa hectare Zone 


CTA Membership Number.............. City 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC., for: 


$2.80 for 1 year 


sincere appreciation for the opportunity 
to make their views known. In turn, | 
would like to thank Mr. Stinchcomb for 
reminding me to keep in mind a very 


basic idea: what do the students neec? 


D. L. Emblen 
Lower Lake High Schoo | 
Lower Lake 


COUNCIL MEETS... 


(Continued from page 8) 


employees if and when the Los Angeles 
city school retirement system should be 
discontinued. The move was suggested 
on the grounds that the multi-million 
dollar retirement fund now reserved 
might be diverted to general funds 
unless it should be preserved for the 
welfare of the employees for whom it 
was originally intended. The Council 
deferred action, however, on eight pro- 
posals concerning the Los Angeles 
retirement system pending a poll of Los 
Angeles teachers. 


Salary Interpretation 

Attorney-general’s ruling, as well as 
study by CTA legal counsel, will inter- 
pret the matter of teachers’ salary 
deductions for absence from service out- 
side of leave provisions. Chairman L. 
Donald Davis, reporting for the Salary 
Schedules and Trends committee, also 
spoke of administration regarding 
double session kindergarten programs 
and the attainment of salary goals as 
set by the salary statement. 

The Council approved the recom- 
mended minimum and maximum pro- 
fessional salary goals as $4200 and 
$9000, increasing from the previously 
stated goals of $3600 and $8200. 


To Request Special Call 


The Financing Public Education 
committee, Chairman Paul Ehret report- 
ing, submitted a proposal that legislation 
be sponsored seeking apportionment of 
special education funds outside the 
$180 program. After debate and com- 
promise from the floor, the Council 
adopted a motion directing legislative 
advocates to discuss with Governor 
Knight the possibility of including an 
increased school apportionment in the 
call for the March, 1956, special legis- 
lative session. If such an item can be 
included in the call, the finance and 
legislative committees are authorized 
to draft appropriate legislation. 

If existing tax rate limits can not be 
removed, the Council went on record 
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us favoring rate increases. It also ap- 
proved legislation to limit tax rates 
required for the repayment of state 
building loans and local bond interest 
repayment. 

The Legislative committee recom- 
mended national legislation which 
would allow income tax deductions for 
professional growth, including sabbati- 
cal leave expense. It also heard a report 
on the attitude of California congress- 
ment on HR 7535, the present bill on 
federal aid for school construction. 











mmm ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOUR 
EUROPE 


16 countries — 68 days 


$1398 by TWA ® June 23-Aug. 29 
Chester L. Dean 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th St. 


Los Angeles 62, Calif. 




















Your School, Class or Club 
CAN EARN 


$50, $100, $500, $1000 
SELLING SUNSHINE CARDS 


Your group needs funds to carry out its program 
Thousands of school groups have solved their fund 
raising problem the easy Sunshine way. 
SUNSHINE. Cards are EASY TO SELL because 
they are LOW IN PRICE and HIGH IN QUAL- 
ITY. Your group will earn up to 50% profit plus 
bonus gifts. Write for Free Fund Raising Folder, 
catalog and samples on approval. 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. Dept. ST-1 
45 Warwick St. 26 E. Union St. 
Sprinofield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 
(If East of Rockies, write Springfield office) 























Invest your funds at 


PACIFIC THRIFT 
Earn 5% interest payable 
four times per year, 
Funds received in person or 
by mail before the 12th of 
any month earn interest 
from the ist. 


Phone or write for booklet. 











PACIFIC THRIFT and Yan. 
6399 Wilshire * WE, 3-5901 
L.A.48 © Suite 102 ¢ Ground Fi. 









More than 25,000 
students in teacher- 
sponsored groups 
visit here yearly. 
Lecture tours. 

Sea life alive! 


Phone FRontier 4-3569 or write at least 2 weeks in 
advance for special school and club-group rates. 


OCEAN AQUARIUM 


Hermosa Beach, 14 mi. from Los Angeles 



































FOR SALE—Collection, museum quality rare 
small animals and birds. Includes hyrax, 
platypus, echidna, koala, pangolin, lemming, 
king penguin, swan, spoonbill, flamingo, lyre 
bird, kookaburra, etc. 
Write: W. H. ZUBER 

3936 Sutro Ave., Los Angeles 8, Calif. 
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Bob McKay reported to the legisla- 
tive committee that all but four of the 
24 CTA-sponsored bills in the 1955 
session were passed, 16 of 32 CTA- 
supported bills were signed by the 
governor, and 15 of 33 CTA-approved 
bills became law. CTA opposed 37 
measures, only four of which were 
approved by the governor. 

The Council approved a study of the 
problems regarding certifying school 
district boundary changes by munici- 
palities. 


NEA President Speaks 


Dr. John Lester Buford of Illinois, 
NEA president, spoke at the opening 
session of the Council on “Let’s Go 
Positive.” He predicted growth of 
public support for the schools as a 
result of the White House Conference 
on Education. 

“If you're a teacher, you're not a 
‘justa.” If you're a ‘justa’ in your own 
opinion, you can’t be more than a ‘justa’ 
in anybody else’s opinion,” the superin- 
tendent said. Then he added, “No good 
teacher is paid too much; a poor one 
gets too much. Your heart’s got to be 
in it to be a good teacher.” 

Dr. Robert C. Gillingham presided 
at all general sessions. He introduced 
five guest speakers and the representa- 
tives of 14 affiliated and three associated 
organizations. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hudson, president of 
the California School Boards Associa- 
tion, brought greetings. Mrs. Beulah 
Spencer, president of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
reported rapid growth and expansion 
of CCPT activities. 

Dr. Roy Simpson, superintendent of 
public instruction, spoke of the need of 
further study of reorganization under 
the state board of education, of the 
issue of state printing of textbooks, and 
of the success of the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 

Miss Barbara Hansen, president of 
the California Student Teachers Associa- 
tion, spoke eloquently of the expanding 
program and the professional responsi- 
bilities being assumed by the young 
people’s organization. 


Members Honored 


Twenty-two Council members were 
honored as they served through their 
final session. Those who had completed 
six years of service included Laura L. 
Bassett, William J. Bauer, Mrs. Cora 
Chambers, Anna L. Davis, Cynthia 
Darlan, Chester Gilpin, Annabelle Har- 
ris, and George Pride, all of Southern 





Section; Victor Binsacca, Ruby Fergu- 
son and Ernest Gowdy of Bay Section; 
Eleanor Fontes and Stuart DuFour of 
Central Coast Section; and Haven 
Howatt of North Coast Section. 

Those retiring from the Council with 
seven years of service were Lyrel Bul- 
lard and Irene Owings of Northern 
Section and Ralph Ferguson of Bay 
Section. 

Others with even longer records of 
service were Marks Smith, Northern 
Section, nine years; Roy Knapp, South- 
ern Section, ten years; Lyle C. Martin, 
Southern Section, eleven years; and 
Melvin Bowman, twelve years, who 
retired from teaching last June. 


J. Wilson McKenney, Editor CTA Journal 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-N, Chicago 26, III. 





® CLASSROOM TESTED 
By 
© KANSAS TEACHERS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
At 
® KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


RESOURCE UNITS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


FROM KINDERGARTEN through 
SIXTH GRADE 


(Prepared for distribution at cost) 


No. Book 
Kindergarten __. 
First Grade 
Second Grade . 
Third Grade . 
Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 1.50 
Sixth Grade 1.50 


(Units for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 correlated 
with Winston Geographies) 


at $1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Enclosed $___ __. Bill me 

Cash orders postpaid. 
Address orders and make checks payable 
to: 


DR. JOHN W. GILBAUGH 
1529 Hillcrest Drive, Manhattan, Kan. 


























PRIMARY WORD BOXES 


Children benefit by using individual Word 
Boxes & Index Dividers, 26 tabbed dividers 
Wood box set: 75c, plus 15c if lacquered. 
Cardboard: 39c. $10 for aver. classroom. 


Improve SPELLING 
READING WRITING 
INDEXING 


CHART RACKS 


Ready to assemble and paint. 
Limited introd. offer $4.95. 
All prices subject to tax and 
shipping charges. 
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Box 647 


Whittier, Calif. 


EUROPE BOUND? 


Start your tour with a 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Aboard new fast OLYMPIA! 
Greece to Scandinavia—13 countries. 
oo. 3: ee 


Register now! 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, L. A. 64 
Tel: GR 7-1862 (evening) 













See and Hear Europe 


Earn 6 Units College Credit 
Enjoy finest sights, music, art, carefree travel, 
good company. 4th Annual Tour. 49 days. 
$990 up. Enroll early. Write for Folder J. 
DR. D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT 
S.F. STATE COLLEGE * SAN FRANCISCO 27, CALIFORNIA 












6th Year 


TRAVEL WITH EUROPEAN BORN, 


SORBONNE GRADUATE ESCORT 
former Asst. Prof. of Education USC 
Tour member writes: ‘‘Thank you, Dr. Pervy for mak- 
ing an already exciting experience even more won- 
derful. Your tour was outstanding — the unusual out- 
of-the-way places, the interesting lecturers and guides, 
the pleasant hotels, and the fun we had as a group, 
—all these add up to make a grand tour for curious, 
fun-loving people of all ages.’’—Marilyn Hunter, UCLA 
1955, 3934 California Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Consult former tour members on the unique 
qualities of our 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE TOUR $991 
Europe, 60 days, 9 countries, sail July 7. Also escorted 
extensions to Portugal, Spain, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Greece, SS Olympia June 30. 
PERVY TOURS 
8161 Whitaker Ave., Buena Park, Cal. 


phone LAwrence 2-3408 
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brochure. 


THE 1956 GOLDEN GATE TOURS OF EUROPE 


A. The Grand Tour South,—central Europe and Africa—13 countries—$1490.00 
B. The Grand Tour North,—central Europe and Scandinavia—13 countries—$1490.00 
C. The Grand Tour—The best of Evrope—10 countries—$1350.00 


Designed for the traveling teacher 


We can’t, in this small space, tell you all the things we would like to about 
our new and better European Tours such as the wide choice between three 
programs, more and more extras, closer acquaintance with the European way 
of life and even most important, our low prices for the most comprehensive 
European coverages anywhere available. 


Eur-Cal Travel — 2308 Telegraph — Berkeley, Calif. 


























Commusston Studies Manpower Needs 


Members of the Educational Policies 
Commission made plans at a meeting in 
Cincinnati to issue a report dealing 
with the educational implications of 
the manpower situation. The report 
will be the first comprehensive study in 
this country of the implications of the 
total manpower situation to education 
at all levels. 


The Commission is a_ deliberative 
body appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 


Association of School Administrators to 
prepare and disseminate statements of 
policy regarding the conduct of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


Shown here at the meeting, left to 
right, are: O. C. Aderhold, president, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.; 
Lillian Larson, teacher, Grand Junction, 
Colo.; Eugene Youngert, principal, Oak 
Park and River Forest High School, 
Oak Park, Ill.; L. Frazer Banks, super- 






Please write us for our 1956 


intendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Paul D. West, superintendent of schools, 
Fulton County, Atlanta, Go.; Sarah C. 
Caldwell, teacher, Akron, Ohio; Mar- 
garet C. Schowengerdt, teacher, Web- 
ster Groves, Mo.; H. I. Willett, 
superintendent of schools, Richmond, 
Va.; and president, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; Edna 
V. Cowell, admin. assistant to Com- 
mission; Gertrude Niederer, recorder; 
Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., chair- 
Howard Wilson, secretary to 
Commission; Gordon E. Samson, pub- 
lications assistant to Commission; Ken- 
neth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Denver, Colo., vice-chairman; 
Franc L. McCluer, president, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo.; Eva 
M. Ott, principal, Daniel Webster 
school, Oakland, Calif.; Wilbur F. 
Murra, assistant secretary to Commis- 
sion; and Ralph J. Bunche, under sec- 
retary, United Nations. 

Also serving on the Commission but 
not shown in the picture are: John L. 
Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, Missouri; John Lester Buford, 
superintendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., president, National Education As- 
sociation; William G. Carr, executive 
secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion; Virgil M. Hancher, president, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
James R. Killian, Jr., president, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Worth McClure, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of 
School Administrators; Ralph W. Mc- 
Donald, president, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


many; 
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MUSICAL CREATIONS 



























Vocal Music Jan. 5 
Dance Music Jan. 12 
Orchestral Music Jan. 19 










UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 
Concert Program 


MUSIC OF THE UNIVERSE 
The Planets 


MELODIES OF EARTH 































Sun, Moon and Stars Feb. 9 
Oceans, Lakes and Rivers Feb. 16 
Mountains, Plains, Valleys Feb. 23 
















RHYTHMS OF TIME AND TIDE 












Day and Night Mar. 1 
Months and Years Mar. 8 
The Seasons +Mar. 15 

















HARMONIES OF LIFE 










Plant Life Mar. 22 
Insect Life April 5 
Marine Life April 12 
Bird Life April 19 
Animal Life April 26 

















VOICE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Concert Program May 3 













The list of stations broadcasting the Program 
are given in the Teacher’s Manual. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 


Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards have 
been sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards, write to Standard School 
Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20, California. 












tOregon stations only: March 15 program 
will be March 22. March 22 program 
will be March 29. 


































Not always is it necessary to write for 


booklets and other material. In every issue 
of CTA Journal, advertisers will have 
messages in their advertisements offering 
very down-to-earth ideas for the teacher 
who looks for them. Some advertisers do 
offer booklets such as are listed below. To 
obtain the material quickly, write direct to 
the advertiser. If you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, your 
name will be passed on to the advertisers, 
who will send you the material. 


65. Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation planning. 
For educators only. (United Air Lines.) 

66. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available without 
charge. (United Air Lines. ) 

67. California Air Vacation Folders de- 
tail low cost tours available. (United Air 
Lines. ) 

70. Treasure Trails. A new magazine 
for children. Stories, puzzles, games, etc., 
included in sample copy. Also a separate 
reproduction of original manuscript of The 
Children’s Hour in Longfellow’s handwrit- 
ing. Full information on the new 16 vol- 
ume collection of stories and poems, The 
Children’s Hour, will be included. (Spen- 
cer Press, Inc.) 

1. Posture Posters, set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of posture and to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company. ) 

8. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations. Includes samples on ap- 
proval of greeting card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations. 
(Sunshine Art Studios. ) 

10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers. ) 

14. New four-color map of historic U.S. 
Trails and information on the graded cor- 
rective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series. (Wheeler Publishing 
Company. ) 

16. Teachers’ Pet. A series of practical 
suggestions for art and craft activities writ- 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


65. 66. 
42. 55. 


67. 
26. 


70. 
47. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
}. 
59. 


ten by teachers for teachers. 
Company. ) 


42. Request Card that will bring you a 
copy of the Teacher’s Manual of “Music— 
Voice of the Universe,” the 28th Annual 
Standard School Broadcast Course. This 
series of broadcasts will be divided into 
two groups of 13 broadcasts each—the fall 
programs will be devoted to “The Nature 
of Music,” and those in the spring will 
emphasize the “Music of Nature.” (Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. ) 


(Art Crayon 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in Eu- 
rope in the fields of Education, History, 
Art, Music, Sociology, Languages, Journal- 


ism. Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad. ) 

26. Nature. A catalog listing books, 


models, charts, games, booklets, maps and 
collections which are obtainable for class- 
room use. (Naturegraph Co. ) 


47. Investment information. Your money 
earns 5 per cent a year with this invest- 
ment company. Booklet available. (Pacific 
Thrift and Loan.) 


59. Music and Art Tour. Free brochure 
for prospective European travelers describ- 
ing itinerary and cultural attractions. For 
teachers interested in art and entertain- 
ment. (San Francisco State College. ) 


72. Basic Dances for Grades 3, 4, 5 and 
6 are featured in Happy Hour Records. 
Available in a 4-record series or by single 
records. Detailed dance instructions with 
each record. Wide variety of simple steps, 
formations and rhythms. Literature avail- 
able. (Windsor Records. ) 


73. New 1956 brochure available for 
those teachers who plan to travel abroad, 
describing Golden Gate Tours of Europe, 


Africa, Scandinavia. For teachers only. 
(Eur-Cal Tours. ) 
74. A service bulletin for elementary 


teachers, D. C. Heath’s The Packet, is free 
of charge. The current issue contains a 
discussion of children’s classics and teach- 
ing social concepts. (D.C. Heath. ) 


First of a series of “key series” pamphlets, 
Don’t Discount Dad is an attractive eight- 
pager published by National Schoo] Public 
Relations Association. It contains some 
practical ideas for getting fathers interested 
and active in school affairs. Single copy 
10c, quantity discounts. NSPRA, NEA, 
1201-16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


USE THIS COUPON 


Available in 

school year 

1955-56 only 
I indicate quantity desired 


8 10. 14 16. 
72. 73. 74. 76. 
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E distributed a reader’s opinion survey form to mem- 

bers of the State Council and received 38 replies, 
giving us their views about CTA Journal. Ninety-four per 
cent believe editorial selection has improved in the last four 
years; two forms were blank. Twenty-four per cent read 
the Journal completely, 55 per cent read almost all, 19 per 
cent read about half, and only 2 per cent read “very little”; 
none checked the “never read it” line. 

On the question of design, typography, and general 
appearance, 24 replies said the Journal rated “above aver- 
age,” 11 rated it “about average,” and three were blank; 
none rate it “below average.” 

On a rating of the Great Californian cover series this year: 
23 thought it excellent, 10 thought it good, three said fair, 
and two drew a blank. On popularity of the subjects used, 
Council members checked in this order: Bunche, Steinbeck, 
Hoover, and Disney. However, Hoover and Bunche tied 
for number of first choices. For type of cover treatment 
preferred, personalities rated first, scenics came second, 
classroom subjects were third, cartoons rated fourth, and 
art designs came fifth. Five voted for variety, with several 
footnotes favoring historical subjects. 

An overwhelming majority of readers liked articles “long 
enough to cover subject,” with second place going to articles 
of one page and 1% pages; none wanted half-page nor did 
they want three-page articles. 

Type of subject on which readers wanted MORE were 
“rated in this order: CTA activities, professional improve- 
ment, classroom techniques, state and national news, teacher 
welfare, and personalities. Many noted “it’s okey as it is”; 
order of preference, incidentally, was exactly in order of 
space used during the past year. 

We asked respondents whether they read the advertise- 
ments, book reviews, and audio-visual column, On adver- 
tisements, 13 said “regularly,” 25 said “sometimes” and 
none checked “never.” Book reviews rated in the same 
order 10, 19, and 5. Audio-visual came in for a count of 
4, 23, and 8. 

In comments regarding type of articles preferred, CTA 
activities and editorials ranked high, as well as survey results 
and human interest articles. No readers wanted anything 
rejected except one respondee who could do without “how 
the third grade should be taught, etc.” 

All of CTA’s six Sections were represented in the replies. 
The Council had a crowded agenda, which accounts for the 
relatively low returns. However, forms have arrived in every 
mail since December 12 without altering the conclusions. 
We are grateful for the implied commendation and we find 
in the survey much which will help us in planning a better 
CTA Journal in the future. 


5 Saees 1956 will see the growth of a new three-way part- 
nership in support of public education seems evident as 
a result of the White House Conference on Education. 
Within days after the historic meeting in Washington, 
Administration spokesmen and educators were laying plans 
for a stronger federal aid to education bill to be submitted 
to Congress. The Kelley bill, drafted six months ago, would 
have provided $1.6 billions for schoolhouse construction 
from the national treasury, plus additional millions for pur- 
chase of school bonds and loans to construction agencies. 


The Kelley bill has not cleared Congress yet, however, anc 
it may be supplemented by a stronger measure with the 
support of President Eisenhower. 

The traditional support of public education by local tax 
on property, with varying degrees of financial aid from the 
state, may soon be supplemented by aid from national 
sources. Federal aid, however, must and should be used 
only in areas where local ability can not equal the national 
average. 

As Arthur Corey has so eloquently expressed it, “We have 
long believed that the federal government has a responsi- 
bility in sharing with the states the burden of the necessary 
financial subsidies to guarantee that all local communities 
can provide a satisfactory minimum educational opportunity 
to all children. We have believed this objective could be 
realized without dangerous federal controls and we have 
consistently supported legislation in the Congress with little 
concern for the amount of such aid which might be provided 
for California.” 


S predicted on this page in October, the White House 
Conference attracted a great deal of public attention 
to the problems of the schools. I had ventured the guess 
that “the debate on federal aid will dominate most of the 
discussions,” even though that issue was not on the agenda. 
The Conference adjourned on a high note of dedication 
and purpose, with every indication that the meeting in the 
Nation’s capital had not marked the end of a project but 
really marked the beginning of a great movement. Neil 
McElroy, president of Procter and Gamble and chairman 
of the President’s conference committee, said in closing the 
final assembly: “When we go home, let us all in our different 
ways continue this work, A cause like this one is so good 
that it should enlist our energies as long as we live.” 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, after consulting with President Eisenhower the 
last day of the conference, said this in part: 

“In designing a federal proposal we are bearing in mind 
three general principles. The first of these is that federal 
assistance in building schools should not reduce the incen- 
tive for state and local effort. We accomplish nothing for 
education, of course, if federal aid results in reduced efforts 
in the communities and states. If, in fact, the problem is 
to be solved, state and local effort must continue to increase. 

“The second principle is that federal assistance, while 
nationwide in scope, benefiting all states, should be dis- 
tributed according to need. We must recognize that some 
states and some communities have smaller resources than 
others. Certainly the federal government, in dealing with 
a problem of nationwide concern, should design its program 
to foster equality of educational opportunity. 

“The third general principle is that the federal government , 
should give assistance without in any way endangering the 
freedom of local school systems. It is perfectly possible, I 
am sure, to do this. This Administration believes firmly, 
just as you do, in the American tradition of state and local 
control of schools. The danger is not that the freedom of 
local school systems will be lost by federal aid for school 
buildings, but that it should be gradually weakened through 
default. When you come right down to it, the freedom of 
local school systems will be preserved just as long as the 
American people insist upon it.” 


ORDLALly YOURS eeeee Je Wilson McKenney 
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Share music with your child... 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 


links your home to the classroom—with fine music! 
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A symphony orchestra, choral 
group, dramatic cast, guest soloists—all 
blend music enjoyment with education on 
the Standard School Broadcast. It’s 
heard in 54,000 classrooms throughout the 
and | West, Alaska and Hawaii—and it’s 

the programmed for your entertainment 

at home, too. Why not tune in this 

nind Thursday...see your newspaper 


leral radio log for time and station. 
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, NOW IN ITS TWENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 2S 
“0 Presented by STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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t Board rates, average 
aving is $46.30 on poli- 
es expiring this month! 


WHAT TO DO NOW 


Convince yourself that this is the 
best plan available to teachers. 
Make your own cost comparisons 
based on exact prices and esti- 
mated dividends for your par- 
ticular car. No matter when your 
present policy expires, send the 
coupon immediately to either 
the Los Angeles or San Francisco 
office of California Casualty, 
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CTA members now save *45 
on car insurance in this 


id d ie ! 
a Bike NS ns See BEER Cay ee wy pee wear 


Only statewide automobile insurance plan 
opproved by California Teachers Association! 


~ STATEWIDE ACCEPTANCE! 
‘om all six CTA sections now 


‘ of California! : 
‘ ‘ATEWIDE SER 
Thirty-seven * sacral 


have serviced Over 15,000 ane an 





Did you know that ? e @ The net cost of CTA- 


approved automobile insurance has averaged 40 per cent below 
the standard, or “Board,” rates charged by most companies. 


@ Even if you are now insured by a non-Board company at sub- 
standard rates your savings may be around 20 per cent. 


@ Claims service throughout the United States and Canada is pro- 
vided by the same reputable independent adjusters used by other 
leading insurance companies. 


@ Upon retirement you may convert your insurance to California 
Casualty’s standard plan with estimated 20 per cent savings. 


imam eee ee eee ee eee es CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODAY: me @ e@w@e@e ee eee eee eS 
CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 * 417 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 Date Present 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may 


costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please send me your exact _—— Policy Expires 





























Teachers Birth School School / / 5 
Name ae Age Date Name__ ae City 
Spouse's Birth Spouse's 
TRIN Becta habe oS Age_____ Date__————SC Occupation. Employer _ 
Residence Addr e Home 
No. and Street City —_ Zone Phone No. 
Data on OTHER detenes’ of THIS vehicle who are resident in household: ef 
Name _ _ Age | __ Birth Date Check One __| Relationship | Driving Status (Check One) Pai 
7 Male C) Principal Occasional i A 
Female [1] | Driver (J Driver CO - 
Male Cj | Principal Occasional! co * 
be - Female ([] | Driver (J Driver mM ¥. ’ 
Fas No. of Motor Pa | 
Years Make ¥ me Mode! _ a _ Body Type. CSCC. No. 7 4 : 
Is there a lf “Yes,"" give name of Preneenen, Sioa ae.) Address of bank (If none, give serial or 1D number) 
loan on car?___ bank or lending agency__ = orlending agency. <? 
(Yes or Ne) lf “Yes, give number Is car also used in School Most recent A 
ls car usually driven to work?___of miles ONE way spouse's occupation? _ Phone No. CTA No. 
(Yes or No) (Yes or No) — 
Do you have other lf “Yes,” give company OFFICE USE eg! 
cars insured? now insured by 
kEQL s+ } tous (Yes or No) Terr <a 7. 
win VERSITY oF To quote the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must |<. .. 


\Owa i veeneate Ai 
1OWA CITY OWA 9-S6 


have ALL data requested. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone es 
collect to: S. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-1461. Co |. _____ r 
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